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TO-MORROW, 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Wuare’er the grief that dims my eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 
We turn us weeping to the sky 
And say, ** we’ll smile to-morrow.” 
And when from those we love we part, 
From hope we comfort borrow, 
And whisper to our aching heart, 
“ We'll meet again to-morrow.” 


But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Still tears our heavy eyelids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 

And when that morrow too is past, 
(A yesterday of sorrow ;) 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 
With visions of to-morrow. 


(Selected for the Rose of the Valley.) 
THE SHIPWRECK. 

Care Breton, the Key to the Cana- 
das, is separated from Nova Scotia by 
a narrow strait, known by the name of 
the Gut of Canso. Upon this island 
there are hundreds of families which 
are supported only by the abundant 
fisheries that line its shores. Among 
these in the year 1800 were an aged 
couple, the summer of whosé lives had 
been enlivened by the horizon of pros- 
perity,—but a storm came over it, and 
involved its brightness in the deep gloom 
of misfortune. 

In a voyage from Liverpool to Que- 
bec, taken for the purpose of possess- 
ing themselves of a quantity of land 
near the confluence of the St. Charles 
and St. Lawrence rivers, left them by 
the will of a near relation, they were 


wrecked, and their only son, a boy of 
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about fourteen years of age, with 
every particle of their property, we 
lost upon the ocean. The brig that had 
‘been their home for several weeks, and 
had borne them proudly over many a 
billow, was assailed by a terrible tem- 
pest, and sunk when but two days sail 
from their destination. ‘The boats be- 
longing to the brig were pushed from 
the deck, and were scarcely filled by 
the erew and passéngers when she sunk 
in their sight. Parents and child. in 
different boats were tossed by the trou- 
bled waves, and when the storm subsi- 
ded were many miles apart upon the 
bosom of the broad Atlantic, each con- 
fident, from their own narrow escape, 
that the others were swallowed up in 
the mighty world of waters. 

The boat that held Hemwick and his 
wife was taken up by some fishermen, 
who returning from Quebec to their 
own island, had made a larger circle 
than at ordinary times, and sailed far 
out upon the surface of the ocean, with 
the expectation of reaping some of the 
spoils of the tempest, and bearing to 
their island home a rich harvest of the 
misfortunes of their fellow men ;—the 
open boat and its few half famished 
occupants, made up the reward of their 
adventure, and were conducted to the 
uninviting shores of Cape Breton. 

For a time the fishermen of the is- 
land treated the ship-wreeked strangers 
with marked hospitality; sufficient) as- 
sistance was proffered to secure’ the 
inheritance of their relative, 
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there was hope of remuneration every 
one was anxious to be considered a 
friend ;—but when in consequence of 
some flaw in the will, contrived by a 
cunning attorney, they failed to become 
legal owners of the property, and not 
having means to employ counsel on the 
subject and institute a suit in law, and 
accordingly were defrauded of their 
right and left destitute, favors became 
searce, kindness relapsed to cold and 
sullen indifference, and they were final- 
ly obliged to seek for a livelihood in 
employment to which they were entire- 
ly unaccustomed, and which under any 
circumstances is disagreeable. 

Hemwick submitted to his reverse of 
fortune without murmuring, and equip- 
ped himself as well as he was able to 
assume the humble occupation of a fish- 
erman; an old and long deserted hut on 
a bank of the ocean shore was fitted by 
his own hands for a-dwelling, in which 
for many a night he rested with the 
companion of his misfortune, upon their 
bed of boards, where they were sung to 
slumber by the whistling winds, as 
they swept around their lowly habita- 
tion, and mingled with the wild waves 
of the Atlantic—a lullaby only for con- 
" seiences undisturbed by guilt. 

Year after year rolled away and sil- 
vered the unfortunate pair with their 
snows, and all they had acquired by 
their unceasing toil over and above their 
living consisted of two fishing boats, 
and about four acres of land, and with 
these, they seemed as contented, and 
happy, save when the remembrance of 
their lost boy came like a cloud over their 
feelings, as their neighbors, who were 
the possessors of ten times as much. 
Schooled in misfortune they endeavored 
to bow down unmurmuringly to their 
bereavements, and found consolation in 
the fact, that life could not last forever 





in this vale of suffering, where sorrows 
spring spontaneous, and human exis- 
tence is worried by ten thousand ills. 
‘‘We must submit,” said the pious 
man, one evening to his wife, when he 
returned home from his daily labors 
and found her distressed and weeping, 
} must submit, ’tis the decree of an 
fil wise Providence that we should suf- 





fer privation in this world, and this 
is done no doubt in mercy that we may 
not be carried away by prosperity and 
forget how much we are dependent 
upon him for every good and perfect 
gift.” 

“OI knowit” she replied, “I know 
it, but if Henry was only with us |” 

‘*Why do you let such thoughts 
influence your feelings and cause you 
to complain at what has been the will 
of Heaven?” returned Hemwick as he 
dashed away with his rough hand the 
tear that started to his eye. “We 
have been bereaved, but the hand that 
smote will never leave nor forsake us, 
and when the good pleasure of him 
who placed us here is accomplished, 
our reward will be sweet in the brigh- 
ter world above, where the spirit of our 
child is perhaps waiting to receive us.” 

Such was Hemwick’s resignation to © 
his uncomfortable fate, when hoary 
hairs told how fast he was going the 
down-hill of life, and seemed to say his 
days would soon be numbered. 

From the time the home of the fisher- 
man was first made upon the hill be- 
side the ocean he had never failed, 
when there was the appearance of a 
storm in the evening, to fix a light upon 
the top of his house, so that if any were 
wrecked as he had been, if in sight of 
the shore, they might know their pros- 
pect of being saved. One afternoon he 
came up earlier than usual from his 
work ; he had been more than ordinarily 
successful. 

‘‘ Mary,” said he to his wife, “ there 
must be a good light in the lantern to 
night, for if I am not much mistaken in 
my calculations we are going to have a 
terrible blow ; there is something in the 
roar of the waves to-day, ominous of a 
storm.” 

“O (said she) I have had such strange 
feelings; I felt unwell and slept, and 
dreamed that we two were sailing in an 
open boat upon the ocean, and that 
Henry came walking up to us on the 
waves; I knew the moment I saw him it 
was he, and the scar upon his cheek 
was as plain as when it first healed 
after that ugly fall he got from the 





porch.” 
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“* My pet, will you fix the oil in the 
lamp?” said the old man, willing to 
divert her from her gloomy reflections ; 
“may be we may save some poor soul 
to-night.” 

“T'll prepare the oil, but it will hard- 
ly be of use, we have tried it so often— 
I saw—I—I—saw that scar as plain.” 

“*Q Mary why will you make your- 
self so unhappy by indulging in thoughts 
that can be of no use, and may be of 
much harm; come, fix the lamp—the 
clouds are thickening and it is growing 
very dark.” 

“The fountain of a mother’s feelings 
dries not up so easily, and for Henry’s 
sake I expect yet to shed many bitter 
tears.”” 

During the conversation she prepared 
the oil, and Hemwick hung his lantern 
in its usual place, and descended to par- 
take with a heavy heart of omely 
supper. ‘The words o fe went 
deep into his feelings, spite of 
every exertion to th trary, un- 
nerved and made him tremble; he par- 
took of her spirits, and for the first time 


since the fishermen, his neighbors, dis- 
carded him for his poverty; he felt truly 


miserable. He was right in his predic- 
tions of the storm—the clouds gathered 
thicker and thicker, and threw upon 
the world their pall of impenetrable 
darkness ; the winds howled dreadfully, 
and about eleven o’clock at night, the 
tempest opened in all its horrors, and 
seemed as if.tearing away Me firm foun- 
dations of the earth, and gi¥ing it piece- 
meal to the winds. 

The fishermen were all housed, and 
among the few that were locked in 
sleep was Martin Hemwick. His wife 
lay affrighted at his side, listening to 
every sound the fearful wind drove by, 
expecting every moment to be hurled 
with her humble habitation amid the 
mountain billows of the ocean. A 
thousand times she thought she heard 
the cry of some poor sufferer, and a 
thousand times her own shipwreck 
came up in all its dread reality before 
her—several times she laid her hand on 
the arm of her husband to wake him, 
and as often drew it back with the 
object unaccomplished. In this misera- 


ble state of suspense, she remained 
until her feelings were harrowed up to 
an unsupportable degree. ‘ Martin,” 
said she, ** Martin, Martin, wake up, I 
think I hear voices calling for help!” 

‘It’s nothing but the howling of the 
wind,” he replied as he turned - himself 
over, half awakened from his deep sleep. 
She turned away again to listen and 
left him to his slumber. 

‘* Martin, Martin,” said she again, 
‘¢ surely it is the voice of somebody ! ”’ 

“It’s the scream of the sea-bird,”’ 
said he as he turned over once more. 

‘*No, it isa human voice,” she re- 
turned, ‘ listen—’tis’”— 

‘*Hush, Mary, and go to sleep—’tis 
nothing but the sea-bird.”’ 

‘*Do you hear that, Martin—no ’tis 
not the sea-bird,”’ 

Martin sprung from his bed, struck a 
light, and hastened to the door. 

**Good gracious! how dark it is; a 
dreadful, dreadful night to be upon the 
water.” A rush of wind followed this 
exclamation and extinguished the light 
Martin held in his hand. 

‘*Halloe!” cried a voice not far 
from the hut. 

‘* Mary,” said Martin, “strike the 
light quick—I must make my way to 
the water-side, there’s——”” 

‘“* Halloe!” 

“ Quick, Mary, I’m gone!” 

He darted from the door, and in an 
instant was drenched with rain. The 
old lady wondering as much at the mis- 
giving of her own heart, as at the sin- 
gular and*unusual call for assistance, 
shivering in every limijproceeded as 
well as she was able to comply with 
her husband’s command—she made 
several fruitless attempts to procure the 
light—the tinder w ip, and herself 
so agitated that she could scarcely hold 
the flint and steel in her fingers ;—to 
have reached the lantern at the top of 
the house at that time was impossible, 
and she made one effort after another to 
no purpose ; at last, however, she suc- 
ceeded, and had hardly brought the 
light when Martin entered, followed by 
three men, two of whom were roug 
sailors ; and the third, a genteel looking 
man, whose dress gave evidence of better 
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circumstances. Mary’s eye went over 
the forms of the strangers with scrutini- 
zing suspicion. She gazed-upon them 
in mute astonishment, wishing, yet fear- 
ing to hear their history, lest some 
dreadful tale should be revealed; there 
was something so mysteriéus in their 
appearance. ‘The clothes of the sailors 
strapped and buckled about them so 
securely, must be the equipments for 
some dark and desperate deed. 

Martin hastened to build up a fire: 
“Stop, my old gentleman,” said the 
best looking of the men, ‘‘ we’ve com- 
rades out upon the ocean, and must 
hurry to their rescue. Come, my boys, 
the storm will soon be over,”’ continued 
he, turning to the sailors. 

The men hurried out in search of 
their companions, and Mary went to 
work to serve up the best her house 
afforded for the sufferers. The search 
was continued a long time, the tempest 
died away, and the moon as if to aid 
them in their humane employment, 
broke from between the scattering clouds, 
and spread her light upon the waters that 


were rolling in long and heavy undula- 


tions. There was nothing to be seen 
however but their mountain swell, and 
the men returned to brood over their 
disappointment, and thank heaven for 
their own preservation. 

Mary had a good fire when they 
came back, and a better supper than the 
poor fellows hoped for. 

‘We are indebted to your light, my 
good folks, for our lives,’ said one of 
the sailors, as he cast his eye about the 
room as if tojee what kind of quarters 
he might expect. 

*“Then Heaven be praised,” said 
Mary, “not me, for I tried to persuade 
my good man itwas of no use at all.” 

The company gathered at the fire, 
dried their clothes, and sat down to par- 
take of their homely meal. 

“You have. a stormy coast here,” 
said the genteel looking man,” casting 
his eye upon Martin, and drawing his 
chair to the table. 

‘Stormy sometimes, but as beautiful 
a blue ocean as ever was seen at 
others,” replied Martin. 

“It has been a disastrous one to me,” 





said the stranger, ‘twenty years ago I 
was wrecked nearly in the same place, 
and had the misfortune to lose both my 
parents.”” 

“Twenty years!’ exclaimed Mary, 
clasping her hands together, ‘twenty 
years ”” 

It was endugh; there was the scar 
upon the stranger’s cheek—it was he— 
it was Henry—the long lost boy, for 
whose sake a flood of bitter tears had 
been shed. Mother and son were soon 
in each other’s arms; and old Martin 
Hemwick raised upon his feet and 
stood motionless, while the huge drops 
chased each other in quick succession 
down his furrowed cheeks. The scene 
drew tears from the eyes of the hardy 
sailors, who for a while forgot their 
sufferings and their anxiety about the 
friends from whom they had parted, 
and mingled their feelings in the happi- 
ness of their new made friends! The 
supper was forgotten, until the burst of 
joy was over, and the attention of Henry 
was aroused by the exclamations of one 
of the sailors, ‘By jing, Joe,” said 
he, ‘‘I’d be shipwrecked again to meet 
at such a table !”’ 

Daylight found the happy group by 
the fire-side, and brought with it the 
news of the safety of the ship from 
which Henry and his two friends had 
been thrown in the darkness and terror 
of the tempest. 

The old couple related to their son 
the circumstances of their singular pre- 
servation, as also their belief of his hav- 
ing found a watery grave. He -in re- 
turn told them his history, which was 
no less astonishing, in all of which was 
traced the overruling hand of a superior 
Providence. 

‘“‘] was taken up,”’ said he, “ togeth- 
er with my companions in misfortune, 
by an English vessel bound for the 
very port from which we sailed on our 
unfortunate voyage. You and those in 
the boat with you we gave up for lost. 
Upon my arrival at Liverpool I obtain- 
ed a place in the shipping warehouse of 
old Mr. Tulon, whom you knew very 
well. At twenty-two I married the old 





gentleman’s daughter, and was taken & 
partner in the business, Two years 
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ago Mr. ‘Tulon died, and all he had is 
mine. 

It is three months since, a miserable 
looking old man came into my counting 
room and asked for something; to eat. 
I gave it to him; he came again and 
again, and grew troublesome. I told 
him he must leave the store or I would 
turn him into the street. 

«* Turn an old sailor into the street!” 
said he scornfully,—“I can tell you 
of misfortunes that would make you 
weep.” 

I told him I did not. wish to hear 
them, and he must leave the room. He 
went away, and three times did he re- 
turn, and importune me to hear his his- 
tory. At length I thought the best way 


-to get rid of him would be to hear him. 


He sat down and told of our voyage and 
shipwreck, twenty years ago, word for 
word as I would have told it myself. 
You may be sure I was interested ; and 
judge of my feelings when he told me 
he left you alive and well upon this 
miserable shore. I lost no time, and 
embarked in the first vessel—you know 
the rest. And now we must go back 
home as quick as ever we can; my 
wife is waiting to receive us, and the 
old sailor is there ready to rejoice at our 
arrival.” 

The arrangements to be made neces- 
sary for the voyage were few, and Hen- 
ry determined to wait only until he 
could recover the property that his 
parents had been so long deprived of by 
the roguish attorney. 

His money did what they in their 
poverty could not do, and three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty pounds 
was the amount he recovered for the 
property and interest. Their return to 
their native shore was hailed as had been 
anticipated, with joy by the young Mrs. 
Hemwick—and an indescribable satis- 
faction by the old sailor. ALYN. 


AROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


Dow Cayetano Batnoa, a respecta- 
ble and wealthy merchant of Eucija, in 
Andalusia, had an only son, named Don 
Pedro, on whom he bestowed a liberal 


education, and for whom he subsequent- 
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ly obtained a post in the Health Office 
at Madrid. In this city the young Pe- 
dro, who was left in a measure his own 
master at the early age of nineteen, 
formed connexions which deeply impli- 
cated his own future peace and that of 
his family. He was of a generous dis- 
iposition, but weak-minded in many re- 
spects, and easily biassed by the arts of 
designing persons. The half-medical 
character of Don Pedro’s employment 
‘brought him into intimate acquaintance 
with most of the principal physicians 
and apothecaries of Madrid, and with 
their families. Among others whom 
ihe met in this circle was Donna Cata- 
lina, the widow of an enfinent chemist 
who had been banished to Africa for 
\participating in some political conspira- 
cies, and who had, it seems, died in 
exile. At the period of her husband’s 
banishment, Donna Catalina was very 
‘young, but her character had already 
fully developed itself; and what that 
character was, may be in part imagined 
from the confession which her husband 
made to some friends before‘ his de- 
|parture, ‘that his sentence was endura- 
ble, because it freed him from the bonds 
‘of his imperious helpmate.”’ 

| Donna Catalina was considerably 
under her thirtieth year, and yet very 
beautiful, when she became acquainted 
with Don Pedro de Balboa. Her wit 
and charms fascinated the young Anda- 
lusian, and she, in her turn, formed for 
him a deep and ardent passion. In 
Catalina’s disengaged and widowed 
state, there was no obstacle to the for- 
mation of a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween them, and in all likelihood a 
marriage would have ensued, but for 
the discovery which Balboa made of 
Catalina’s violent and intolerable tem- 
per. Still, after the advances he had 
made, he could not easily give up his 
imperious beauty. She had acquired a 
power over him, and he feared to dare 
the outburst of her passion. At length 
he found the means of withdrawing 
himself. His father sent an express 
‘order for his return home without delay, 
‘and as this injunction could not be dis- 
obeyed, or trifled with, Pedro tore him- 
self away from the company of Cata- 
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lina, and returned to the paternal man- 
sion. 

When Don Pedro reached his father’s 
house, he found that the old merchant 
had become anxious (probably from 
having heard of the state of matters in 
Madrid) that his son should marry and 
seitle in life. He had even provided a 
match for the youth, in the per.on of a 
young and lovely cousin, whom Don 
Pedro, at the period of his return, found 
resident in his father’s family. Nor 
was Pedro long in becoming captivated 
with the simple and amiable character 
of his young relation, so unlike that of 
the enchantress who had formerly en- 
thralled him. Every thing, in short, 
went on as the father wished. But, 
meanwhile, the deserted Catalina, alarm- 
ed at the prolonged absence of her 
lover, wrote hiin letter upon letter, re- 
proaching him with his apparent infi- 
delity, and urging him, in the strongest 
and most passionate terms, to return to 
Madrid. By degrees, the tone of her 
letters changed from reproach to men- 
ace, and the conelusion of one of these 
epistles ran thus:—* Yes, traitor! I 


now know why you went to Andalusia, 
and I know why you remained there so 
long,”’ alluding to Don Pedro’s cousin. 


She then continues, “But beware! 
for, with the aid of the blessed Virgin, 
I will kill her, then I will kill you, and, 
lastly, I will kill myself!’ She then, 
with the same inconsistency of spirit 
which other parts of the letter betray, 
commends her lover to divine guardian- 
ship, and signs ‘ Catalina.’’ This ef- 
fusion fell by accident into the hands of 
Don Pedro’s father, who opened it by 
mistake, and thus became fully ac- 
quainted with the serious nature of the 
ties which his son had contracted at 
Madrid, of which he was, perhaps, but 
in part aware. The result was, that 
the old man, desirous that his son 
should be extricated from the connexion, 
fully, as well as honorably, wrote to 
Donna Catalina, informing her of his 
son’s intended marriage with his own 
cousin, and offering at the same time 
to settle on his correspondent a re- 
spectable annuity, if she would pledge 
herself to abstain from seeking any 





further correspondence with Don Pe- 
dro, 

The proud and passionate Catalina 
returned no answer to this proposal, 
nor did she again write to Don Pedro, 
Hoping that his letter had made her 
give up all thoughts of the matter, the 
old merchant hurried on the match be- 
tween the cousins ; and, with that plia- 
bility which formed a prominent part of 
his nature, Pedro, also, was perfectly 
willing to have the marriage completed, 
Accordingly, a dispensation from the 
church (necessary on account of the 
consanguinity of the parties) was ob- 
tained, and the connubial ceremony was 
fixed for an early day. When that day 
came, the rites of the church were per- 
formed, and its blessing pronounced 
upon Pedro and his bride—in peace. 
But the parties had scarcely left the 
altar, when a fearful and lamentable 
catastrophe took place. The newly 
married lady was just leaving the por- 
tico of the church, when she was met 
by some young ladies of her acquain- 
tance, who presented her with a nose- 
gay. She blushed at this mark of at- 
tention, and raised the flowers to her 
face ; but she had inhaled their perfume 
but for a very short time, when she in- 
stantly fell back a corpse in the arms of 
her husband. All attempts to recover 
her proved ineffectual—she was dead! 
The nosegay must must have been poi- 
soned, It was sought for everywhere, 
but it had vanished; in the first mo- 
ment of confusion it had been entirely 
forgotten. 

The young ladies who had presented 
the flowers were first examined. They 
related that they had received the nose- 
gay from a stranger, who was to have 
accompanied them, but who had failed 
to keep her promise. Then did the 
father of Pedro recollect the menaces of 
Catalina. Eager to avenge his niece’s 
death, he applied to the ministers of 
justice, and had Catalina brought from 
Madrid. She was confronted with the 
young ladies, and they all recognized 
her as the person from whom they had 
received the fatal nosegay. Catalina, 
on her part, declared that she had not 
left Madrid, and numerous witnesses 
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were brought forward to confirm her 
statement. The report of the medical 
men tended to make the affair yet more 
complicated. ‘They declared that, on 
opening the body, they had not found 
in the organs of respiration any trace of 
the action of poison. The brain they 


day to enter the merchant’s house, and 
the apartment of her vacillating lover. 
She played off all her arts of seduction, 
but in vain, for this time Don Pedro 
proved firm in his purpose. Gradually 
giving way to the violence of her pas- 
sion, ** Dastard !”’ she exclaimed, ** you 





had found strongly injected ; but though 
such an alteration might have been 
caused by violent narcotics, it was also 
possible that it might have been the 
effect of sudden apoplexy. Some of 
the physicians denied the possibility of 
poisoning so suddenly by means of a 
nosegay. ‘The hydrocyanic acid, they 
said, could alone operate with such vio- 
lence, but would have lost its power if 
exposed for several minutes to the air; 
besides which, this, as well as several 
other poisons that they enumerated, 
would have been sure to leave a trace 
behind. Other physicians, on the con- 
trary, maintained that we are but im- 
perfectly acquainted in Europe with the 
science of poisons, in which the Orien- 
tals, and even some savage nations, had 
made much greater advances. The 


consequence of these contradictory re- 


_ ports, and the positive evidence adduced 
that she had not quitted Madrid, was, 
that Catalina was ordered to be set at 
liberty, 

While in prison, she had addressed 
several letters to Don Pedro. ‘“ My 
affection for you (she wrote) is the only 
cause of the persecution to which I 
have been exposed. I am innocent!— 
but had I ever been guilty, it would 
only have been because I loved you too 
well; surely you will not forsake me!” 
Whatever may have been his motive, 
Don Pedro, it seems, visited her while 
in prison, and she succeeded in resuming 
her ancient influence over him. Not 
satisfied with this proof of her power, 
she succeeded, on her liberation, in 
involving him in a lawsuit with the 
family of his deceased bride, and was 
on the point of persuading him to re- 
turn with her to Madrid, when his fath- 
er once more interfered, and, by a 
vigorous exertion ef parental authority, 
prevailed on Don Pedro once more to 
abandon all ideas of marrying her.— 
Catalina found an opportunity that very 


allow yourself to be fooled by the words 
of a silly old man; but do not fancy that 
I am to be outraged with impunity! I 
have not yet forgotten how to take ven- 
geance on those that insult me! Know 
*twas I that killed your bride, and you 
also shall die!” 

As she said this, she seized him b 
the arm, anc it was not without a feel- 
ing of dread that he contemplated the 
altered countenance of the fury. He 
perceived that she held between her fin- 
gers a pin that she had drawn from her 
hair. He had-searcely noticed this 
movement when he felt himself pricked 
in the arm. “I have killed thee!” 
she exclaimed, and rushed out of the 
room, flinging away the pin with which 
she had inflicted the wound. Don Pe- 
dro almost immediately felt his head 
grow heavy and his sight dim : he utter- 
ed a few faint cries; but before he had 
time to say a prayer, he fell senseless 
to the ground. ‘The servants heard the 
fall, and hastened to the room. A 
physician was sent for, who succeeded 
in recalling him to life. Don Pedro re- 
lated what had happened. The pin 
was sought for and found, and, on a 
chemical analysis, some traces were 
discovered on it of the juice of a certain 
subtile poison in which the native hun- 
ters of Spanish America used formerly 
to dip their arrows, to enable them to 
kill their game the more speedily. The 
poisoned weapon had passed through 
the several folds of Balboa’s dress, by 
which means, probably, a part of the 
venom had been rubbed off, for he re- 
covered in a short time. Catalina, on 
being brotight before the Alcades del 
Crimen, not only avowed her crimes, 
but added, that her failure was the only 
circumstance that she regretted. She 
was condemned to the scaffold, and 
met her death with firmness. Her hus- 
band’s skill as a chemist had of course 
given her the opportunity of acquiring 
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that knowledge of poisons which ulti- 
mately caused her own end. 

This tale is taken, without the slight- 
est change of facts, from the records of 
the criminal courts of Seville, where 
the trial of the unfortunate and guilty 
lady took place. However marvellous 
some of the circumstances may appear, 
there can be no doubt of the veracity of 
the relation, though it is possible that 
Catalina, in compassing her rival’s death, 
may have contrived secretly to conjoin 
more commonplace and effectual means 
with those to which the catastrophe is 
here ascribed, and was ostensibly owing. 


THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 

No flowers can ever bloom upon his 
grave, no tear of affection fall upon the 
briny surge which rolls over him. 

It was a morning at sea. ‘I‘he sun 
had risen in glory and was pouring his 
beams, a shower of golden light, in rich- 
ness over the boundless expanse of wa- 
ters. Notacloud was visible—the winds 
were hushed and the surface of the ocean 
was unbroken by a ripple. 


A solitary ship was the only object 
in all the magnificent scene which spoke 


the existence of man. Her sails were 
hanging sluggishly from the yards.— 
The light motionless flag suspended at 
half mast, seemed to portend that misfor- 
tune, perhaps death, had been there. 
And such indeed was the case; among 
the party who composed her passengers 
on leaving port, was one whose health 
had been declining in the coolness of our 
northern winter, and who, as the last 
hope of regaining it, had determined to 
visit the sunny vine-hills of France and 
inhale the pure air of Italy. His friends, 
as they bade him adieu, believed it was 
their last farewell, and he himself, as his 
native shores faded from his sight, felt 
the dark, dreary consciousness come over 
him, that he was going to die among 
strangers. 

He was young; and before disease 
had fastened itself upon him, had moved 
the beloved and admired of all. He 
could ill bear the thought of, dying, for 
his hopes were high and animating, just 
such as an ardent inexperienced mind 


delights to indulge, and he had looked 
forward with impatience to the time 
when he should become an actor in the 
busy world. He had talents and edu- 
cation fitted for any employment, and 
his friends confidently anticipated the 
period when he should share in the coun- 
cils of his country, or stand pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished at the bar. He had ties 
too of a different nature which had given 
a fairy charm to existence, and bound 
him still closer to life—ties which were 
too fondly cherished, entwined as they 
were with the very fibres of his heart, 
to be severed by any thing save death, 
No wonder he felt it hard to die! But 
the victims which the grave selects are 
‘not always those whom we value most 
lightly, nor who most readily sink into 
its shadows. How often is youth cut 
down when just opening into manhood 
and glorying in all its bright anticipa- 
tions. Such was the case with the one 
before us, Consumption had been si 
lently but gradually performing its task, 
and the unnatural flush upon his cheek, 
and his glazing eye told but too faithful- 
‘ly that he was rapidly passing to anoth- 
er world. He died at last, and his death 
was calm and peaceful as the sleep of an 
jinfant, folded in its mother’s arms, and 
now his manly form lay stretched upon 
ithe deck, about to be committed to the 
world of waters—a feeble thing—but 
‘ah! the hope and happiness of how ma- 
‘ny hearts may go with it to old ocean’s 
'sileng chasms. The ship’s company 
iwere collected and stood around, gazing 
upon the cold placid countenance which 
‘they were about to consign, with all its 
sbeauty, to the deep. No word was ut 





itered, but memory recalled the gentle 


‘voice and sweet smile of the deceased, 
and fancy pictured the sorrow his.death 
‘would cast over the circle which he had 
ileft. An appropriate prayer and a few 
remarks, suggested by the occasion, were 
the only religious ceremonies performed; 
then the body was lifted earefully, as if 
it could know in its uneonsciousness, 
that tears were in the eyes of the stran- 
gers, and tenderness in their bosoms,— 
then a single heavy plunge broke strange- 
ly the wide stillness of the ocean, and 








sent the long and circling ripples over 
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edeyes after the slowly sinking co 


its glassy breast. We gazed with nas a and earnestly they listened; the 


till it grew dim and vaguely s in 
the deep green water, and then gradual- 
ly disappeared. A gloomy silence suc- 
ceeded, and the desolation of a desert 
pervaded the shipp * * | * 
Beneath the ocean-wave, 
High soul, thy rest must be; 
We ask for thee no prouder grave 
Than a deep eternal sea. 


Light be the wind that blows 
Above thy gentle head, 

And noiseless be the waves that close 
Around thy sea-washed bed. 


No costly stone we rear, 
No marbled sculptured bust; 
Deep in the ocean-caverns here, 
Dust shall return to dust. 


Over the heaving wave 
No mother’s tears may fall, 

No sister’s hand shall deck thy grave, 
Thou loved and mourned of “I ' 


The breeze is rising now, 
Our sails full proudly swell, 

The white foam curls around thy brow— 
Farewell! a last farewell! 


VICTIM OF PASSION. 
CHAPTER ly 

Tue wind howled frightfully along 
the deserted avenues, and the storm- 
fraught clouds scudded across the hea 
vens like spirits of the lower world, re- 
leased awhile from their infernal prison- 
house, and disporting licentiously in all 
the latitude of uncontrolled freedom. 
Another gust ! the firmest buildings rock- 
ed to their very foundations, and the 
sash rattled in the window frame with 
a violence that threatened immediate 
destruction to the brittle panes. 

“© Charles! ’tis a dreadful night,” 
exclaimed Laura Dorimer, as she drew 
her chair near that of her husband, and 
tremblingly clasped his hand. 

“Terrific !” he responded, closing the 
volume-over which he had been intently 
poring; #*may He. who tempers the 
wind to.dlie shorn lamb, protect those 
who may be exposed to the merciless 
tempest that is. gathering.” 

“Hist! was not that a shriek?” 


roaring surges of wind rumbled along 
with the music of thunder, and the last 
was gradually expiring in the distance, 
when a lew, mournful, tremulous wail, 
as of onéin mortal agony arose, swelled, 


j\died away, and all again was silent. 


‘* Merciful heaven ! it is some misera- 
ble victim,’’ ejaculated Dorimer as he 
sprang from his seat, and heeding not, 
hearing not the passionate dissuasions 
of his wife, rushed into the midst of the 
elemental commotion. When he re- 
turned he was alone, with a wild, hag- 
gard, unearthly aspect, as if he had 
been scathed by a volcanic blast. His 
brow was knotted with an expression 
of unutterable anguish, and his lips were 
compressed with a stern and smileless 
violence. 

‘*Charles, dearest Charles,” said» 
Laura, as she gazed wistfully-into, his 
countenance and wiped the lange 
of perspiration from his brow with 
soft, white hand. He answered not, : 
Again she-appealed ; but he sat as.rigid, 
and almost as pulseless aga statue, till 
the. anxious wife, snatching her infant 
that had been breathing sweetly in a 
deep sleep upon the sofa, presented it 
to the stricken father. The child look- 
ed up with a smilegindescribably touch- 








ing, and lisped his name with an elo- 
quence unpractised but by infant lips. 
A slight relaxation passed over his fea- 
tures, and to the oft repeated, agonizing 
question, “Whom did you see?” he 
shuddered convulsively and replied, 

‘* Mire enemy.” 

“ Rolfe?” 

Aye.” 

“In misery?” 

“Aye, in utter misery, and I took 
him not in. Obl! T could not. May 
God have mercy onmme,”’ and he start- 
ed from his’ position, and burying his 
face in his. hands, sttode across the 
apartment with every muscle in his iron 
frame quivering like an aspen with 
emotion. 


CHAPTER II. 


A poLerut cry was heard at midnight 
above the muttering of the storm. 





’Twas but a word, a single word; and 
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yet many a head started from the pil- 
low, many a sweet dream was dis- 
sipated, and many a horrible phantasm 
dispersed at the dreary and sepulchral 
sound. Again the electric ‘cry of 
** fire’’ boomed upon the air, and simul- 
taneously the bells rang their warning 
peals. Charles Dorimer sprang from 
his feverish and uneasy slumbers, and 
his feet had scarcely touched the floor 
ere they were blistered by the heat, 
while the curling flame wound in spiral 
eurves about the doors and windows ; 
with a desperate energy he snatched 
Laura with one hand and his child with 
the other, and madly plunged into the 
midst of the consuming element. Not 
perceiving the destruction of the stair- 
way, he was precipitated with his pre- 
cious burden, headlong to the ground, 
where he lay senseless, motionless, and 
happy had it been, lifeless. He re- 


covered with a deep sigh in the midst 
of a strange and confused assemblage ; 
some of whom were chafing his tem- 
ples, others applying bandages to his 
wounds, while others were engaged. in 


that careless discourse, which bears so 
excruciatingly on the crushed spirit. 
Raising himself on his elbow, and sta- 
ring around, he murmured, ** my wife, 
my child?” 

‘‘ Are safe,” was the reply. 

‘“« Thank God,” he faintly articulated, 
and his unstrung faculties, stunned with 
the commotion, he fell back in complete 
exhaustion. 

In the meantime, the work of ruin 
went bravely on. ”T'wasa rare treat to 
the devouring element to wind around 
the variegated cornices and the architec- 
tural decorations of that splendid edifice, 
and climbing in its serpentine progress 
athwart the ample roof, to shoot fitfully 
into the air.. A crush Of yielding tim- 
bers! and one bright ‘uncontrollable 
blaze gushed forth tinging those same 
dismal clouds with a lurid glare. The 
progress of the flame laughed to scorn 
the effusions of water; and, as if in de- 
rision of the impotent attempts to, re- 
strain its violence, it raged with tenfold 
eagerness, at every -effort to suppress 
it. All felt that their exertions were 
in vain; when, unexpectedly, as they 


gazed with upturned features, gilded 
with the glare, a torrent of rain tumbled 
from the surcharged clouds, and the 
volumes of acrid smoke descended jn 
suffocating thickness. 

Charles Dorimer had recovered his 
Strength, and was gazing with the apa- 
thy of over-wrought emotion at the me- / 
lancholy devastation. ‘The crumbling 
walls yielded and fell, and the owner of 
that, so lately, magnificent building, 
felt himself a homeless and a penniless 
beggar. As he turned away from the 
spot with a sickening sensation, a voice, 
close to his ear, exclaimed with satanic 
glee, 

* Revenge, r-e-v-e-n-g-e 

‘* Rolfe!’’ shouted the frantic Dorimer, 
as if stung by an adder. ; 

‘*Ha, ha,’ was the wild and taun- 
ting laugh in reply, which grated in the 
ear of the wretched Dorimer like a 
pean of the damned. 


Ee 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


Ten sad and sorrowful years had 
elapsed since the occurrence of the in- 
cidents described in the foregoing chap- 
ters. ‘The first year of that period had 
left Dorimer unfortunate, and the last 
found him criminal. A blight had rest- 
ed upon his spirits, a torpor pervaded 
all his energies, and, with the resigna- 
tion of hopelessness, he had yielded 
himself to the control of circumstances. 
Through every gradation of poverty he 
had descended to absolute penury and 
want. His fair and fragile wife had 
long struggled against the horrors of her 
destiny, but under the influence of a 
wasting consumption she was ultimate- 
ly compelled to suceumb. 

It was a cold, sleety, gloomy evening 
of December, that Dorimer in tatters 
sought the comfortless hovel in the out 
skirts of the city, for which he was in- 
debted to the charity of a miser! It 
was windowless and well nigh roofless; 
and the pelting rain and snow drove 
into it without interrtption. 

‘¢‘ Laura, Laura! ’’ said he as he enter- 
ed, ‘‘ I have some cheering news to com- 
municate.” She spoke not. ‘ Wife!” 
continued he, approaching the misera- 











ble couch ‘on which she was reclining, 
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It was nearly covered with snow; and 
he was compelled to brush the chilly 
mantle away before he could eatch a 
glimpse of the features, as white as 
the covering which shrouded * them. 
“Laura!’’ he again exclaimed as he 
seized her hand, when suddenly he re- 
coiled as if stricken with a bolt from the 
armory of divine vengeance. He again 
drew near to the bed, and bent his face 
over the still features of his wife.— 
Many minutes elapsed ere he raised his 
head, and then with a heart wrenched 
to its core, he gasped—** Dead—dead !”’ 

“ Aye, dead !”’ echoed a voice behind 
him with a fiendish laugh ; and turning 
hurriedly around he confronted his im- 
placable enemy. He gazed for a mo- 
ment in speechless amazement—but in 
the next, with a fearful vehemence as if 
there had been a concentration of all 
the energies of life, to vocalize the 
denunciation, he exclaimed, 

“Edward Rolfe, may the heaviest 
curse of Almighty ’’—the blood gushed 
from his mouth and nostrils, and in a 
moment the spirit of the miserable man 
was in the awful presence of the Being 
whose vengeance he had invoked. 

Rolfe kneeled and gazed intently in 
the face of the quivering corpse. ‘ Re- 
venge,” murmured he almost inaudibly, 
“ Revenge; yes, I am glutted at last! I 
sought a heaven—I have found a hell. 
My punishment is greater than I can 
bear—would to God that I had never 
been born.” A flash, a report, as of a 
pistol; and the next morning’s sun 
threw his rays on the inanimate bodies 
of three victims of passion. 


WE are permitted to make the follow- 
ing extract from an unpublished poe 
by T. Bartow, Esq. 7 

[For the Rose of the Valley.) 
THE WEST. 
Ye ocean-prairies, boundless seas of soil 

And mighty streams, that far and stately 

roll, 
Hail! while the muse assays the pleasing 
toil, 

To sing thy first impressions on my soul. 

Come, genius of the West, assume control, 
On the wrapt mind thy stirring inflence 

’ 


*Till, brimming like the wine in marriage 
bowl, 
The living song flows forth to music’s 
tread, 
Its notes the matchless themes that round thy 
throne are spread. 


Land of the Past, the Present, and the time 
That borders on eternity, to be,— 
Where once the oeean sang its solemn 
rhyme 
O’er prairies where leviathan swam free ; 
Or where lost nations sang of liberty, 
And built those cities that we Wig to find, 
And find in ruins ‘neath the forest tree; 
Land of the West! most eloquently great ! 
How like a willow genius bows to thee— 
Brighter than those which songs and harps 
create, 
Where present powers start up on graves of 
trampled state. 


Would I could open thy historic page, 
And learn where love was breath’d in 
flattering tones— 
See where arose thy altars hoar with age, 
Or sank thy sepulchres of monarchs’ 
bones, 
And learn the history of their crumbled 
thrones,— 
Where pealed the war-cry ag the banner rose 
O’er battling armies breathing wrath and 
groans, 
Till wearied Vengeance asked a short 


repose, 
And Victory’s cheek blushed red in blood of 
slaughtered foes. 


But Aztalan, thy ruins have a tongue— 
They speak in words of fallen walls, and 
towers, 
And battlements, where once the warrior 
sprung 
To-deal his stroke, in thy dread peril- 
hours ;— . 
They tell of crowded marts and splendid 
bowers— 
The sceptre, sword, and despot on his 
throne, 
Deep tn the woods ‘neath forest oak and 
flowers— 
Ye tell us of thy glory sadly flown, 








And that the fale of Troy was, age first, thine 


own. 


I speak not of the Indian with his bow 
And smoking wigwam in the wilderness, 
To the far west a dwindled race they go, 
Where Mercy weeps without the power 
to bless,— 
Their wrongs are deep, I cannot make 
them /ess. 
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But they must perish, ’tis the frown of |jand laboring to promote the reign of 
fate !— harmony. Instead of witnessing strife 


Their paint and toys, their war-hoop and and animosity, our visions would be grat 
wild dress, 


Shall live much longer than their friends ified with the sight of individuals livi 
sai hatte in good understanding, and studiously 
They built no mounds of fame, nor reared avoiding every cause of offence. Instead 
a pile of state. of seeing families, rent by the demon 
jof discord—parents stretching the scep- 
And, Marietta, let thy mighty mounds tre of an unnatural tyranny over their off- 
Proclaim the people that I cannot name—bypring, and brothers oppressing sisters, 
Heme po — martial forts and pleasure||/ should behold them, dwelling in the 

’ P ~ ‘ ° 

And earthquake-tongued, speak out their smile of God and basking in the warm 
slumbering fame. sunlight of unalloyed pleasure. Where 
What throe of Nature, fed by bursting flame,||we now see prisons, we should gaze 
Sank empires ‘neath the sycamore andjupon Christian temples. Where we 
oak t-— now hear curses, we should listen to ben- 


ba ag of sabi over thy ee ee sden’s edictions. Where we now meet with ig- 
. eal amaha”™ Groans, and maiden's!/norance and woe, we should meet with 


*Mid the dire wreck of thrones that crumbled||telligence and bliss. Where there is 
at the stroke 2 now a destructive miasma, there would 
\be ahealthy and invigorating atmosphere, 


canal The want of virtue is the most fruit- 
VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. mt source of unhappiness. It is this 











I virtue were to obtain an entire as-|\that plants thorns in our way and_ren- 
cendency over the world, how much|iders life, so frequently, uncomfortable. 
smaller would be the degree of misery ?} Who can tell the amount of agony which 
How many wounds, that are now open,|is produced by unregulated feelings— 
would be speedily healed? How many) the dissatisfaction and torture that spring 


fountains of «* Marah’’ would lose their| from passion, when, discontented with 
bitterness and become sweet? How} its natural place, it sweeps the elevated 
many contentions would cease, and how| station of reason and hurls the rightful 
many jealousies would be forced to de-|)monarch from his seat? Those secret 
part from the bosom? Communities,| burnings, that consume the very vitals of 
which are now agitated, would then be||the soul—those vindictive resentments, 
ealm. Homes, which are now scenes of |\that plunge the midnight dagger or blast 
disorder and madness, would be blessed|/an uninjured reputation—those dark jeal- 
with the tranquillity of returning confi-)ousies, that keep their subject in a per- 
dence and the pure radiance of perfect|/petual ferment, and all those other emo- 
love. Hearts, which are now sad andi\tions, that convert the breast into a den 
comfortless like broken harps, giving forth) of furies—what is their cause? What 
no music of affection, would shake off their|junlooses them and suffers them thus to 
weight of distress. Eyes, that have long|/feed upon the heart’s joy and peace? If 
been filled with tears, would no longer| they were under the authority of virtue, 
weep, and voices, that have long been||how different would their operation be ? 
mournful, would be tuned to joy: Governed by it, passion would become 
Could holy principles be established|,a frend, and instead of numbering health 
upon’ the throne of every mind—could}and happiness among its trophies, its in- 
all men be induced to respect and love|/fluence would be salutary and its effects 
one another—could every tongue and ev-|\delightful. 
ery hand be governed by righteousness,}) Tt is the heart that creates its own par- 
how different would be the aspect of thejjadise. .Surround a man with every bles- 
human race! Instead of seeing armies}jsing, let Mammon pile on each side of 
meet upon the field of contest to pour| him its mountains of silver, let Fame pro- 
out each other’s blood, we should beholdj\nounce his character and weave a gar- 
all men united under the banner of peace,|jland for his fair brow—let him have the 
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most amiable and respectable connexions; 
but what value will they all be to him 
if his heart be wicked? ‘The vicious- 
ness of his nature will turn his light in- 
to darkness, and make the voice of joy 
a wail of sorrow. It will poison the 
streams of pleasure, affecting every ob- 
ject in a manner directly opposite to the 
philosopher’s stone, and changing gold 
into dust. Whata forcible evidence may 
be drawn from this fact in support of the 
doctrine of God’s holiness! That he 
has in our constitution, connected togeth- 
er virtue and pleasure—that he has made 
our highest joys to result from purity of 
principle and our most acute pains to come 
from unsoundness of the moral frame, is 
certainly most conclusive proof, that he 
esteems virtue and hates vice. Had he 
written his love of holiness upon the wide 
scroll of the sky, and engraved it upon 
the broad tablet of earth—had he caused 
nature’s ten thousand voices to proclaim 
it constantly, and all her varied moods to 
indicate it, could they more readily have 
satisfied us on this interesting subject? 
We wish nothing better for this earth, 
than the triumph of virtue. Let this be 
accomplished and our situation here will 
be highly agreeable. ‘Though our hea- 





vens might not be forever cloudless— 
though soft winds might not constantly 
blow, and gentle dews ever fall—though 
diseases might still measurably prevail, 
yet the heart’s happiness would be vast- 
ly increased, and most of its miseries, 
banished. Then would all things wear 
the aspect of May—all above would be 
beautiful and all below would be lovely. 
Then would the stains of sin be wiped 
away and religion fold, in its encircling 
arms, the various nations of the globe. 


STANZAS TO **#*##, 


Wuen memory fondly lingers near 
The silent grave where love reposes, 
And sheds with burning eye the tear 
On the pale wreath of withered roses, 
Some seraph form tn brightness clad, 
Comes to dispel the gloom of sorrow, 
Bids the lone mourner’s heart be glad, 
And whispers ‘she will wake to-morrow.’ 


Thus, when beside the eheerless, grave 
Of fond hopes perished, crashed and 
blighted, 
Vor. 1.—U 


The minstrel stood and madly gave 
His heart where all his vows were plight- 


ed ; 
Then—lady—then thy seraph smile, 
Beamed o’er the heart by sorrow riven ; 
He blessed thee, for he deemed the while 
That form the harbinger of heaven. 


He blessed thee—for that angel voice, 

For accents soft as mercy pleading, 
Bade sorrow’s mourning child rejoice, 

And healed the heart with anguish bleed- 

ing. 

He loved thee—but as pure ones love, 

To whom celestial thoughts are given, 
An image he had shrined above— 

He knelt and worshipped one in heaven. 


Lady, if prayer can aught avail, 
Breath’d from a heart whence hope is 
banished, 
The brightest of whose sands are run, 
The fairest of whose visions vanished : 
No broken vow—no tear of sorrow, 
Shall dim the lustre of thine eyes, 
But every hour from love shall borrow 
New bliss to tend thee as it flies. 


MY SISTER. 


“ Flowers bloom but to wither, 
And hopes but to die.” 


Reaper, have you ever known a 
sister’s love? Have you ever wept 
over a sister’s grave? Your kindling, 
but humid eye, says, Yes! Then we 
will go back together, and call up a few 
incidents of the past. 

You remember her active regard for 
your comfort? her affectionate remem- 
brance of all that could please, all that 
could interest you? No voice had the 
mellowed tenderness which he1’s pour- 
ed in upon the ear; and its tones are 
still dear, as memory bears a lingering 
echo of their sweetness. No hand 
could smooth like her’s, affliction’s pil- 
low. . No smile could scatter a momen- 
tary gldom, like that which lit up her 
countenace. But she is gone! Death 
ever loves a shining mark, and therefore 








his arrow sped for her heart, and reach- 
ed it! 

_ Thad an only sister. A brother’s 
sacred regard for the memory of depart- 
ed innocence and purity will be his ex- 
cuse for dwelling upon’ the recollection 
of her loveliness, her virtues, « Our firs 
impressions were full of each’ other. 
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Together, hand in hand, we played 
upon the green meadows; together set 
beside the dancing rivulet, and dipped 
our little feet in its cool waters. The 
song of the bird brought a mutual de- 
light, and each, as if moved by the 
same impulse, poured out the unstudied 
gushings of infantile enjoyment in al- 
most the same language. Apart from 
each other we were restless and unsatis- 
fied—but in each other’s companion- 
ship, we found all we cared for. 

She was a merry, fond creature, 
while young, but as she grew up, she 
became thoughtful; and I have often 
found her in tears when alone, but she 
either could not, or would not tell the 
cause. Yet she was my affectionate 
Emma still ; the pride of many, the joy 
of many. 

Near our dwelling was a beautiful 
lake, surrounded by high hills on either 
side, in length about three miles. At 
one end opened a wide gap in the 
mountain, down which dashed a wild 
chafing stream, flinging itself from rock 
to rock, and falling into the lake, at 
last, over a precipice of some fifty feet, 
making the water there one large sheet 
of snow-white foam. Through this 
chasm an almost constant breeze came, 
which fell gently upon the bosom of the 
lake, and rendered it a delightful spot 
for pleasure excursions, in a little sail- 
boat which my father had fitted up. 

We often availed of this pleasant em- 
ployment alone; she holding the helm 
occasionally, while I trimmed the light 
sails—or both idly gazing down in the 
clear lake, and letting the boat glide on, 
guided only by the breezes, which 
played among its little folds of white 
canvass. 

One beautiful afternoon in the early 
part of July, we strayed out to the lake, 
and sailed along toward the farthest 
extremity, where the foaming cascade 
flung its rainbow spray upon the sultry 
air The scene was one. of nature’s 
choicest workmanship. The sublime 
hills circling around, and receiving a 
more lovely and majestic existence far 
down in the clear depths of the quiet 
lake—the shadows resting darkly upon 
the bosom of the glassy waters—the 


amethystine sky bending serenely above 
—the burdening stillness, just broken 
by the far off murmur of the dashing 
cataract—all—all lent to the lovely spot 
a charm, which captivated and subdued 
our feelings. 

On we glided slowly and silently, 
enjoying the Joneliness of the hour, 
until our boat touched the shore, close 
beside the spot where the bounding 
stream. sought the bosom of the lake. 
We strayed along the shore for some 
time, gathering the variegated shells, 
which lay thickly strewn about our feet, 
and then sat down upon the.grass to cull 
the prettiest, for Emma’s cabinet.— 
While thus engaged, a distant, low 
muttered sound of thunder stole upon 
our ears, and first roused us to the fact, 
that a storm was darkening in the west- 
ern horizon. 

We hastened to our boat and bent 
the sails to return ; the wind, which was 
against us when we came, was still 
blowing gently in the same direction, 
and our little vessel glided away grace- 
fully before it, towards our home. 

When about half way down the lake, 
the air instantly became breathless— 
our little sail flapped lazily against the 
mast, and we found ourselves entirely 
becalmed, while the storm was spread- 
ing rapidly over the sky, and the thun- 
der bounding heavily among the cloudy 
caverns in awful reverberations. 


Suddenly the storm swept wildly 
down the lake, and bore us before it 
with a velocity which almost made our 
light boat bound from the yielding 


waters. My sister caught hold of me 
in an agony of alarm, and I twined an 
arm around her, endeavoring to shield 
her from the violence of the storm, and 
with the other, tried to keep our vessel 
before the wind. 

The boat drove on furiously, until we 
passed a bold jutting point of land, 
whieh stretched far across the lake, 
when a side flaw threw us over and we 
sunk amid the stormy waves. I clung 
to Emma, resolved either to save her or 
perish. All that I recollect was, that 
her whole frame quivered in my arms 
as we sunk in the deep waters—that a 








momentary feeling of suffocation over- 
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powered me, and then a sharp pain shot 
through my lungs, as I found myself 
laying upon the shore, still holding the 
body of my sister—but it was lifeless! 
The storm had died away. The clear 
blue sky arched far above, with a smile 
of joyfulness, The lake flung its little 
waves playfully upon the beach, and 
each returning one washed over my 





now resting upon the dripping pebbles! 
which lined the shore. With returning 
strength, came returning consciousness. 
I removed the pale form of my dear 
Emma from the water. I have never 
since borne so precious a burden, nor 
one which pressed so heavily against 
my heart. I laid her upon the green 
earth, and bent over her with a strange, 
bewildered sense of unutterable misery 
—and then sat down by her side, and 
laid her head upon my bosom, almost 
unconscious of the awful realities of my 
situation. 

How long I remained so I know not. 
It was nearly dark when my father 
found us and lifted me. up, almost as in- 
sensible as Emma, and led me towards 
our home, while he bore the inanimate 
body of the almost idol of his affections. 

Many years have passed away since. 
I have lost many friends—father, moth- 
er, and brothers. I have closed the 
eyes of some whose memories are nev- 
er to be erased; but the recollection of 
my sister is dearer far, than all who 
have lived in my most tender regard. 
She sleeps peacefully beneath an aged 
willow, near by where the majestic 
Hudson winds among the picturesque 
highlands. Her grave is a shrine,| 
where I pay an annual pilgrimage.— 
Over it I call up the history of my life, 
and can almost hear her gentle rebuke 
for every act that is not sanctified by a 
pure intention, She is still my guar- 
dian angel. May I meet her in hea- 
ven ! Ae 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER. 

To portray upon ivory, the features 

which will probably grow blank in the 

dust long before even his fragile tints) 








have faded; to give to those whe are 
parting with the one nearest and dearest 
to their hearts, some shadow of their 
visible presence—this is the task of the 
painter. 

Many have been the glad, and many 
the sorrowful occasions upon which my 
pencil has been summoned ; one or two 
of the scenes it is my purpose to lay 
before the reader, in colors not bright, 
perhaps, but ¢rue. 

Years have passed since, one morning 
in the early season, I was aroused from 
my labors in my studio by the arrival 
of a visiter. He was young, and there 
was in his air that which indicated the 
union of high birth and mental superior- 
ity ; his manner was elegant, yet it was 
not without a touch of embarrassment. 

**T have called,” said he, ‘in the 
hope—in the belief that it is possible 
for an artist to take a likeness from— 
from memory—should there be a dis- 
like to sitting.” | 

“I have been able to do so,”’ replied 
I, a little surprised at his marked con- 
fusion, - 

“If you would do it for me, I should 
be more grateful than you can imagine 
—but the circumstances are peculiar, 
and I am fearful you may refuse ; but,” 
added he, and his eyes filling with tears 
proclaimed his emotion, ‘*my happi- 
ness—my only chance of happiness is 
in your hands!—I am about to leave 
England for years, and would wish to 
continue unknown to you—but there 
is a lady—one in whom my very exis- 
tence is bound up,—we have been 
brought up together, but—we must be 
separated. You shall see her, and if 
you will give me a sketch, however 
slight” 

For a moment he covered his face 
with his hands. I promised a ready 
compliance with his wishes, if he 
would instruct me how to proceed, © It 
was arranged that I was to go with him 
that night to the opera—that I should 
sée the arbitress of his fate—the keeper 
of his heart’s treasure. ‘One glance 
at her features,” he said, “ will be my 
best excuse.”” It would have been im- 
possible for me to hesitate long, for his 
passionate entreaties would have pre- 
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. vailed upon a far less sensitive nature 
than mine. 

To the opera I went with him that 
night; and in all the dazzling circle 
round there was not one whose beauty 
could for a moment compare with that 
of the young and exquisite face which | 
was to remember. Who that had ever 
seen could forget it! 

My companion entered her box, and 
the change that came over her bright 
cheek told its own tale, whilst the air 
of cold politeness with which the lady 
of stately and matronly appearance who 
was by her side, greeted his approach, 
shewed that it was by stealth alone he 
could ever hope to win even the dim, 
imperfectly-pictured soneeeeaiaite of that 
glorious face. 

Once more I went to gaze upon it, and 
with a throbbing heart I sketched its 
matchless features: I had caught the 
smile with which she welcomed him, 
and when I placed it before my stranger 
guest, I thought that, in the folly of his 
young love he would have worshipped 
the hand which had given consolation 
to his exile! 

Months passed by when I received a 
request from Lord R. that Twould paint 
a miniature of his young “ financee.”’ 
I of course complied, and at the 
hour appointed for the sitting his Lord- 
ship entered the room, a lady leaning 
on his arm, the same, aye, the same fair 
creature whom I had already sketched 
for another ! 

With cold and evident reluctance she 
allowed him to lead her to her seat. 
Beautiful as she still was, a shadow 
seemed to have passed over her; sorrow 
had been in the depths of those blue eyes 
and had stolen away the lustre and the 
light that were native to them: whilst, 
for the gladness of ‘youth which I had 
seen in them before, there was a settled 
expression of despair. I read in that 
face a fearful story ! 

The next day I was informed that 
Lady Louisa G was too unwell 
to resume her sitting. I heard at the 
same time that it was her father’s will, 
that she should become the bride of 
Lord R——. A short time after I saw 
their union announced in the papers. 





The next spring found me still sur- 
rounded by the implements of the art I 
love, when one evening I received a 
hurried note from Lord R » Te 
questing my immediate presence at his 
house in street. 

I went, and in the most agitated 
manner did he beg of me to take a like- 
ness of ** his beautiful, his dying wife.” 

Shocked beyond expression, I accom- 
panied him to the drawing room ; there, 
extended on acouch, was laid the wreck 
of the young girl I had seen but one 


little year-before in all the * pride and’ 


prodigality ” of beauty. 

The glorious eyes were sunk and 
dim; the exquisite features sharpened 
by the hand of death; the dark hair 
thrown back in the impatience of sick- 
ness! She welcomed me with a faint 
smile, but met her husband’s anxious 
eye with an expression which was not 
love. 

I sat down to my sad task, and had 
scarcely commenced when a domestic 
brought a card. The pale cheek of 
Lady R. flushed deeply as she tremb- 
lingly exclaimed, ‘* Let him come in.” 

‘* My love,” interrupted Lord R, ** you 
are not well enough to see strangers.” 

“ Strangers! we were brought up 
together,” whispered the dying crea- 
ture. 

The door flew open, and the visiter 
entered. 1 knew him at the first glance. 
He walked hurriedly to the sofa on 
which the lady sat, incapable of rising 
(though evidently anxious) to receive 
him. He appeared to see but one ob- 
ject in the apartment—of Lord R’s pre- 
sence he seemed wholly unconscious. 
He wildly pressed a pale thin cold hand 
to his lips—hers murmured some one 
word, that might be his name, but it 
was scarcely audible. ‘The hand grew 
colder in his fevered pressure. Yes, 
even before Lord R. could interpose, or 
proffer assistance—she, with one long 
intense look upon features familiar to 
her from childhood, and imaged pro- 
bably in her marriage-dreams, had fal- 
len back—the loveliest ruin eye ever 
beheld. 

When I left that stately and splendid 





mansion it had no mistress, 
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HADRIAN’S PILLAR. 


THE moon was coursing aloft in 
cloudless beauty, when I left the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican. I had been) 
gazing in mute astonishment and medi-|) 
tating with feelings of solemn awe and| 
highest admiration, on the Prophets, the] 
Sibyls and last Judgment of the cele- 
brated Michael Angelo, I had seen the) 
walls, moulding in the damp of years, 
bulging from their original level, and 
destroying the fine effect of the frescoed 
work; I had seen a huge platform plant- 
ed in front of a portion of the last judg- 
ment, hiding one of its must magnificent) 
scenes, and I wondered whether time 
or man had been the greater enemy to 
these stupendous specimens of art. 

Musing im silent sadness upon the/ 
ruins of the proudest works of man, | 
descended from the Vatican mount and 
crossed, and recrossed, several times, the 
bridge of St Angelo, which modern hands 
have made over the far-famed Tiber. 
Wearied at length I seated myself upon 
the prostrate shaft of a broken column, 
and gave my mind up entirely to its 
own gloomy reflections, until thought 
was lost within itself, and I remained a 
breathing, but unconscious thing—in- 
sensible to the beavtiful and absorbing 
scenes that surrounded me—seemingly 
alienated from my own existence. | 
know not how long I remained in this 
condition, and when suddenly aroused 
by an uneartlily shriek followed by a 
heavy groan, as of some creature in dis- 
tress, I started upon my feet and unwit- 
tingly and wildly shouted ‘“ whose} 
there?”” The echo of my own voice 
was returned by the ruins, and a silence 
ensued, rendered awful by the solitude 
and the circumstances of the occasion. 
Summoning courage, at length, I arose 
from my seat and proceeded towards the 
river, to discover, if possible, the cause 
of the strange occurrence. I searched 
the avenue that led to the bridge and the 
ruins about it, until becoming alarmed, 
I stood motionless with my hand upon 
the fragment of a marble pillar and lis- 
tened to the roaring of the Tiber, which 
dashed its maddy waters furiously along 
the deep and dark ravine. Slowly and 
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cautiously I retraced my steps, and had 
scarcely reached the spot where I had 
been sitting, when a confused noise as 
jof one struggling, directed me to a dark 
passage, between the ruins that led to a 
number of low huts which I fancied I 
saw in the distance. I halted but a mo- 
‘ment to meditate on the danger to which 
I might expose myself and entered the 
‘Passage, where I found an old man lying 
‘upon the ground, with a bundle upon 
his head and part of his body, much 


larger than a bed, and which [ at first 


took to be one, but afterwards discover- 
ed to be an old rug filled with brush- 
wood which he had gathered on the 
hills several miles from the city. The 
load was too great for his strength, and 
after bearing it to within a short dis- 


‘tance of his home it had overpowered 
‘him ; ; in his efforts to get released from 
his very uncomfortable position, he had 
worn a hole in the earth sufficiently 
deep to hide his body, and had I not 
discovered him, he would in all pro- 
bability have died in the grave, that 
dying, he had hollowed for himself. I 
‘removed the bundle from his body, and 
in a few moments he so far recovered 
as to be able to set up and converse 
with me; he informed me of the cause 
of his disaster, and pointed to a row of 
huts, in one of which lived his family ; 
thither I hastened and procufed ‘the 
necessary assistance to bear him home. 
We laid him upon a bed and in @ short 
time had the satisfaction of seeing him 
strong enough to raise himself up and 
relate the particulars of his adventure : 
he had passed immediately at my side 
as I sat on the broken column, and when 
‘he fell called as loud as he could that 
I might hear and assist him. Hunger 
had contributed more towards weaken- 
ing the old man than his bundle had 
done, and after eating a hearty supper 
which hfs good dame had prepared, - 
became exceedingly talkative and 
ged that I would remain while he re- 
hearsed an incident closely connected 
with the broken column on which he 
found me sitting. 

‘* Stranger,” said the old man “ you 
find me poor—too poor to give you an 











evidence of the gratitude I feel for your 
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kindness. I was once rich, a costly 
mansion was mine, and I contributed 
largely towards the erection of one of 
the proudest temples of modern Rome ; 
but the days of my prosperity have 
passed, and I am now by the treachery 
and deceit of man reduced too low to 
evince the feelings of my heart, for the 
kindly interference of a stranger in res- 
cuing me from a death, which old, and 
infirm, and poor as I am, I do not, can- 
not covet. But to my story.” 

The old man wiped away a few tears 
that had oozed from his ruptured heart 
and stood rounded upon his eyelids, 
and proceeded as follows. ‘ Friend, 
for I feel that you are my friend, the 
marble which furnished you with a seat 
yesternight, was one of the pillars of 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum, a piece of as 
splendid workmanship as ancient Rome 
ever saw. ‘That pillar has been called, 


and is yet known as the pillar of Ha- 
drian, in order to distinguish it from the 
rest, and to perpetuate a rash act of 
the Emperor Constantine, which took 
place when he was robbing that noble 
edifice, for the purpose of adorning the 


nave of St. Paul’s, a deed he took more 
pride in than he did in doing real and 
heartfelt honor to the apostle. A hoary 
headed Roman, one who had served his 
country in her wars, was commanded to 
have that pillar removed to St. Paul’s. 
While others of his countrymen were 
busy in executing the tyrant’s commands 
in lifting out the many fine columns 
that supported the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum, he cast a look of utter contempt 
upon Constantine, and then, with a 
powerful effort of his arm, he thrust 
the beam that had been planted for the 
purpose of raising it, against the shaft, 
and shattered it to pieces. The pillar 
has lain in its present position ever 
since. Constantine enraged at the deed 
which none other than a Roman would 
have committed, ordered the offender 
to prison and appointed the following 
morning for his execution, which was 
to be performed upon a platform erected 
upon two of the highest columns. The 
wife and daughter of the the Roman 
rushed by the guards and entered frantic 
into the presence of the tyrant; with 





tears they besought him to spare their 
husband and father; he was inexorable 
and declared that he would see the sen- 
tence executed. They followed him to 
the place where they expected to be- 
hold the dreadful act, and clung to him 
until he commanded his guards to drag 
them away. ‘The culprit was brought 
forth, he gazed upon his wife and 
daughter, then turned his eyes upon 
Constantine and exclaimed, ‘* He who 
can rob the temples of the dead, to gra 
tify his ambition, may make the wife a 
widow and the child fatherless, but he 
cannot deprive a Roman of his.name,” 
so saying he snatched a spear from the 
hand of one of the guards ard plunged 
it into his side; his blood-shot eyes 
turned upon Constantine and his lips 
curled in scorn as the last breath left 
his body. Constantine repented when 
too late of the imprudent deed. Well 
did Romans repay him blood for blood! 

The conduct of Napoleon was dif- 
ferent—pardon me, for it was my inten- 
tion when I began, to tell you what I 
am now going to relate, but speaking 
of the pillar, 1 was unconsciously led to 
detail the circumstance by which it re- 
ceived its name. 

Napoleon, you know, came like an 
avalanche upon Italy—nothing could 
withstand the power and influence of 
the conqueror ; but Napoleon was gene- 
rous ; he had_a heart that could feel, and 
Hadrian’s pillar is an abiding witness 
of the humanity of his disposition. I 
was well advanced in life, when the 
army of Italy, with Josephine, was pla- 
ced in the power of Napoleon: I had 
a son twenty-two years old when I saw 
him stand before the column we are 
speaking of, and my bosom trembled 
with delight, when I beheld the boy 
preparing for his campaign as a warrior; 
he is a Roman, thought I, and worthy to 
serve in the ranks of a mighty Emperor. 

Napoleon, as I said, stood before the 
prostrate pillar of Hadrian; an Italian 
was relating, and he was giving breath- 
less attention to the heartless deed of 
Constantine ; my son, with the lady to 
whom he was betrothed, happened to 
be passing, and he was pointing out to 





her the man whom: the French wor 
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shiped and Italians wished to respect ; 
both were deeply interested in the proud 
object before them, and accidentally 
came in contact with a French officer 
who also was with a female, and attract- 
ed by the person of the French general ; 
the soldier seized a missile and with an 
oath hurled it at the head of my son: it 
struck and felled him to the earth; he 
recovered in an instant, and drawing his 
poignard, he rushed upon the soldier 
and buried it to the hilt in his bosom ; 
he instantly expired ; my son was seized 
and thrown into prison by the order of 
Napoleon, who had been an eye witness 
of the whole affair and in his mind had 
decided that the boy should suffer. 

You may well imagine the anxiety I 
felt for his fate; and many were the 
tears that I shed over him as he lay 
upon his narrow pallet or stood by my 
side at the grated window. He was 
tried, condemned and the hour appoint- 
ed in which he was to expiate his mis- 
fortune—not his crime, for crime it was 
not. ‘T'wo days before the one appoint- 
ed for the execution, I was requested 


by some of the friends of my family, to 
wait upon the French general in order 
to represent to him my situation and 
beseech him to spare my only remain- 


ing child. ‘The proposition was a good 
one, and I wondered that I had not 
thought of it before. With the feelings 
of an agonized parent I hurried to the 
lodgings of the general; but what was 
my suprise and consternation when I 
was informed that he had but a few 
hours before started with his escort for 
adistant military post, where numbers 
of his troops were quartered. I then 
thought that the doom of my son was 
sealed, and pondering over my loss, I 
slowly left the house and wandered on 
I knew not, cared not whither, On 
street Il Corso I was met by my intend- 
ed daughter-in-law, who was hastening 
to the general’s apartment on the errand 
I had hoped to accomplish myself—I 
told her of the departure of Napoleon ; 
for the first time since the imprison- 
ment of her lover, hope forsook her and 
she fell fainting in my arms. Ina little 
while she recovered, and pointing to the 
horse of a French officer richly capari- 
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soned which stood buta short distance 
from us, she cried, ‘fly for hgaven’s 
sake, fly and rescue him.” I well un- 
derstood, and leaving her in the street I 
ran and sprang upon the animal, and 
was soon in pursuit of the escort. 

It was sunset when I came up to the 
object of my search; he wes riding at 
some distance from his guard apparently 
absorbed in thought; trembling from 
head to foot, I rode up to him; the 
guard seeing that I was covered with 
dust and sweat and the horse nearly 
exhausted, panting under the effects of 
the heat, were struck with surprise, and 
supposing I had intended some mischief 
upon their commander rushed after me ; 
and dragging me from the saddle before 
I had time to declare my message bade 
me wait the orders of their chief— 
‘His order!” said I vehemently, “ yes 
I will wait his order; it will be life or 
death to me, and I would have it 
speedly.” ‘ Life or death !’’ exclaimed 
one of the guard, ‘* we must decide this 
business quickly, if he be an assassin 
he must die here on the spot.” Ina 
few minutes the general approached me 
and in a very familiar and friendly tone 
of voice said, “ well stranger, what is 
your will?” ‘Though he spoke in 
French, I understood him, and summon- 
ing courage I painted my appeal in the 
strongest possible terms. He quietly 
heard me through, and then in a joeu- 
lar way asked me if I was really sincere 
in wishing the release of my son, and 
if 1 loved him. ‘ Witness these trem- 
bling limbs,”’ I answered, “ and these 
failing eyes; have I not wept tears of 
bitter solicitude since the condemnation 
of my son; spare him, general, spare 
him !’”? **He is spared’’ was the generous 
answer ; “* yourson,”’ said he * shall not 
die for this offence; but this trouble might 
have been spared you,—lI left word this 
morning with my officers to release 
your son at the hour on which he was to 
have been executed ; did you enquire ?”” 

‘*How should I, when I knew no- 
thing of the matter other than that my 
son had been condemned ?”” 

“And did you not know that his in- 
tended bride was at my apartments late 
last night beseeching for him?” 
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yailed upon a far less sensitive nature 
than mine. 

To the opera I went with him that 
night; and in all the dazzling circle 
round there was not one whose beauty 
could for a moment compare with ‘that 
of the young and exquisite face which I 
was to remember. Who that had ever 
seen could forget it! 

My companion entered her box, and 
the change that came over her bright 
cheek told its own tale, whilst the air 
of cold politeness with which the lady 
of stately and matronly appearance who 
was*by her side, greeted his approach, 
shewed that it was by stealth alone he 
could ever hope to win even the dim, 
imperfectly-pictured resemblance of that 
glorious face. 

Once more I went to gaze upon it, and 
with a throbbing heart I sketched its 
matchless features: I had caught the 
smile with which she welcomed him, 
and when I placed it before my stranger 
guest, I thought that, in the folly of his 
young love he would have worshipped 
the hand which had given consolation 
to his exile! 

Months passed by when I received a 
request from Lord R. that, I would paint 
a miniature of his young ‘ financee.”’ 
I of course complied, and at. the 
hour appointed for the sitting his Lord- 
ship entered the room, a lady leaning 
on his arm, the same, aye, the same fair 
creature whom I had already sketched 
for another ! 

With cold and evident reluctance she 
allowed him to lead her to her seat. 
Beautiful as she still was, a shadow 
seemed to have passed over her; sorrow 
had been in the depths of those blue eyes 
and had stolen away the lustre and the 
light that were native to them: whilst, 
for the gladness of youth which I had 
seen in them before, there was a settled 
expression of despair. I read in that 
face a fearful story ! 

The next day I was informed that 
Lady Louisa G was too unwell 
to resume her sitting. I heard at the 
same time that it was her father’s will, 
that she should become the bride of 
Lord R——. A short time after I saw 
their union announced in the papers. 











The next spring found me still sur- 
rounded by the implements of the art I 
love, when one evening I received a 
hurried note from Lord R———, re- 
questing my immediate presence at his 
house in ——— street. 

I went, and in the most agitated 
manner did he beg of me to take a like- 
ness of ‘ his beautiful, his dying wife.’’ 

Shocked beyond expression, | accom- 
panied him to the drawing room ; there, 
extended on acouch, was laid the wreck 
of the young girl I had seen but one 
little year before in all the ‘pride and 
prodigality ” of beauty. 

The glorious eyes were sunk and 
dim; the exquisite features sharpened 
by the hand of death; the dark hair 
thrown back in the impatience of sick- 
ness! She welcomed me with a faint 
smile, but met her husband’s anxious 
eye with an expression which was not 
love. 

I sat down to my sad task, and had 
scarcely commenced when a domestic 
brought a card. The pale cheek of 
Lady R. flushed deeply as she tremb- 
lingly exclaimed, ‘* Let him come in.” 

‘« My love,” interrupted Lord R, “ you 
are not well enough to see strangers.” 

“ Strangers! we were brought up 
together,” whispered the dying crea- 
ture. 

The door flew open, and the visiter 
entered. I knew him at the first glance. 
He walked hurriedly to the sefa on 
which the lady sat, incapable of ‘rising 
(though evidently anxious) to receive 
him. He appeared to See but one ob- 
ject in the apartment—of Lord R’s pre- 
sence he seemed wholly unconscious, 
He wildly pressed a pale thin cold hand 
to his lips—hers murmured some one 
word, that might be his name, but it’ 
was scarcely audible. ‘The hand grew 
colder in his fevered pressure. Yes, 
even before Lord R. could interpose, or 
proffer assistance—she, with one long 
intense look upon features familiar to 
her from childhood, dnd imaged pro- 
bably in her martiage-dreams, had fal- 
len back—the loveliest ruin eye ever 
beheld. 

When I left that stately and splendid 
mansion it had no mistress, 
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HADRIAN’S PILLAR. 


THE moon was coursing aloft in 
cloudless beauty, when I left the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican. I had been 
gazing in mute astonishment and medi- 
tating with feelings of solemn awe and 
highest admiration, on the Prophets, the 
Sibyls and last Judgment of the cele- 
brated Michael Angelo. I had seen the 
walls, moulding in the damp of years, 
bulging from their original level, and 
destroying the fine effect of the frescoed 
work; I had seen’a huge platform plant- 
ed in front of a portion of the last judg- 
ment, hiding one of its most magnificent 
scenes, and I wondered whether time 
or man had been the greater enemy to 
these stupendous specimens of art. 

Musing in silent sadness upon the 
ruins of the proudest works of man, | 
descended from the Vatican mount and 
crossed, and recrossed, several times, the 
bridge of St Angelo, which modern hands 
have made over the far-famed Tiber. 
Wearied at length I seated myself upon 
the prostrate shaft of a broken column, 
and gave my mind up entirely to its 
own gloomy reflections, until thought 
was lost within itself, and I remained a 
breathing, but unconscious thing—in- 
sensible to the beautiful and absorbing 
scenes that surrounded me—seemingly 
alienated from my own existence. I 
know not how long I remained in this 
condition, and when suddenly aroused 
by an uneartlily shriek. followed by a 
heavy groan, as of some creature in dis- 
tress, I started upon my feet'and unwit- 
tingly and wildly shouted ‘ whose 
there?”” The echo of my own voice 
was returned by the ruins, and a silence 
ensued, rendered awful by the solitude 
and the circumstances of the occasion. 
Summoning courage, at length, I arose 
from my seat and proceeded towards the 
river, to discover, if possible, the cause 
of the strange occurrence. I searched 
the avenue that led to the bridge and the 
ruins about it, until becoming alarmed, 
I stood motiorless with my hand upon 
the fragment of:a marble pillar and lis- 
tened to the roaring of the Tiber, which 
dashed its muddy waters furiously along 
the deep and dark ravine. Slowly and 
~ Vou. L—v 2 


cautiously I retraced my steps, and had 
scarcely reached the spot where I had 
been sitting, when a confused noise as 
of one struggling, directed me to a dark 
passage, between the ruins that led to a 
number of low huts which I fancied I 
saw in the distance. I halted but a mo- 
‘ment to meditate on the danger to which 
‘I might expose myself and entered the 
|passage, where I found an old manlying 
‘upon the ground, with a bundle upon 
\his head and part of his body, much 
larger than a bed, and which I at first 
took to be one, but afterwards discover- 
ed to be an old rug filled with brush- 
wood which he had gathered on the 
‘hills several miles from the city. The 
load was too great for his strength, and 
after bearing it to within a short dis- 
tance of his home it had overpowered 
him ; in his efforts to get released from 
his very uncomfortable position, he had 
worn a hole in the earth sufficiently 
deep to hide his body, and had I not 
discovered -him, he would in all pro- 
bability have died in the grave, that 
dying, he had hollowed for himself. I 
removed the bundle from his body, and 
in a few moments he so far recovered 
as to be able to set up and converse 
with me; he informed me of the cause 
of his disaster, and pointed to a row of 
huts, in one of which lived his family ; 
thither I hastened and procured the 
necessary assistance to bear him home. 
We laid him upon a bed and in a short 
time had the satisfaction of seeing him 
strong enough to raise hintself up and 
relate the particulars of His adventure : 
he had passed immediately at my side 
as I sat on the broken column, and when 
‘he fell called as loud as he could that 
I might hear and assist him. Hunger 
‘had contributed more towards weaken- 
ing the old man than his bundle had 
‘done, and after eating a hearty supper 
which his good dame had prepared, he 
\became exceedingly talkative and beg- 
ged that I would remain while he re- 
hearsed an incident closely connected 
with the broken column on which he 
found me sitting. 

‘‘ Stranger,” said the old man “ you 
find me poor—too poor to give you an 











evidence of the gratitude I feel for your 
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kindness. I was once rich, a costly 
mansion was mine, and I contributed 
largely towards the erection of one of 
the proudest temples of modern Rome ; 
but the days of my prosperity have 
passed, and I am now by the treachery 
and deceit of man reduced too low to 
evince the feelings of my heart, for the 
kindly interference of a stranger in res- 
cuing me from a death, which old, and 
infirm, and poor as I am, I do not, can- 
not covet. But to my story.” 

The old man wiped away a few tears 
that had oozed from his ruptured heart 
and stood rounded upon his eyelids, 
and proceeded as follows. ‘ Friend, 
for I feel that you are my friend, the 
marble which furnished you with a seat 
yesternight, was one of the pillars of 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum, a piece of as 
splendid workmanship as ancient Rome 
ever saw. ‘That pillar has been called, 
and is yet known as the pillar of Ha- 
drian, in order t6 distinguish it from the 
rest, and to perpetuate a rash act. of 
the Emperor Constantine, which took 
place when he was robbing that noble 
edifice, for the purpose of adorning the 
nave of St. Paul’s, a deed he took more 
pride in than he did in doing real and 
heartfelt honor to the apostle. A hoary 
headed Roman, one who had served his 
country in her wars, was commanded to 
have that pillar removed to St. Paul’s. 
While others of his countrymen were 
busy in executing the tyrant’s commands 
in lifting out the many fine columns 
that supported the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum, he cast a look of utter contempt 
upon Constantine, and then, with a 
powerful effort of his arm, he thrust 
the beam that had been planted for the 
purpose of raising it, against the shaft, 
and shattered it to pieces. The pillar 
has lain in its present position ever 
since. Constantine enraged at the deed 
which none other than a Roman would 
have committed, ordered the offender 
to prison and appointed the following 
‘morning for his execution, which was 
to be performed upon a platform erected 
upon two of the highest columns. The 
wife and daughter of the the Roman 
rushed by the guards and entered frantic 
into the presence of the tyrant; with 





|tears they besought him to spare their 


husband and father; he was inexorable 
and declared that he would see the sen- - 
tence executed. They followed him to * 
the place where they expected to be- 
hold the dreadful act, and clung to him 
until he commanded his guards to drag 
them away. The culprit was brought 
forth, he gazed upon his wife and 
daughter, then turned his eyes upon 
Constantine and exclaimed, “‘ He who 
can rob the temples of the dead, to gra- 
tify his ambition, may make the wife a 
widow and the child fatherless, but he 
cannot deprive a Roman of his name,” 
so saying he snatched a spear from the 
hand of one of the guards and plunged 
it into his side; his blood-shot eyes 
turned upon Constantine and his lips 
curled in scorn as the last breath left 
his body. Constantine repented when 
too late of the imprudent deed. Well 
did Romans repay him. blood for blood ! 
The conduct of Napoleon was dif- 
ferent—pardon me, for it was my inten- 
tion when I began, to tell you what I 
am now going to relate, but speaking 
of the pillar, I was unconsciously led to 
detail the circumstance by which it re- 
ceived its name. 
Napoleon, you know, came like an 
avalanche upon Italy—nothing could 
withstand the power and influence of 
the conqueror ; but Napoleon was gene- 
rous ; he had a heart that could feel, and 
Hadrian’s pillar is an abiding witness 
of the humanity of his disposition. I 
was well advanced in life, when the 
army of Italy, with Josephine, was pla- 
ced in the power of Napoleon: I had 
a son twenty-two years old when I saw 
him stand before the column we are 
speaking of, and my bosom trembled 
with delight, when I beheld the boy 
preparing for his campaign as a warrior ; 
he is a Roman, thought I, and worthy to 
serve in the ranks of a mighty Emperor. 
Napoleon, as I said, stood before the 
prostrate pillar of Hadrian; an Italian 
was relating, and he was giving breath- 
less attention to the heartless deed of 
Constantine ; my son, with the lady to 
whom he was betrothed, happened to 
be passing, and he was pointing out to 





her the man whom the French wor- 








Napoleon, who had been an eye witness 


‘tears that I shed over him as he lay 
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shiped and Italians wished to respect ; 
both were deeply interested in the proud 
object before them, and accidentally 
came in contact with a French officer 
who also was with a female, and attract- 
ed by the person of the French general ; 
the soldier seized a missile and with an 
oath hurled it at the head of my son: it 
struck and felled him to the earth; he 
recovered in an instant, and drawing his 
poignard, he rushed upon the soldier 
and buried it to the hilt in his bosom; 
he instantly expired ; my son was seized 
and thrown into prison by the order of 


soned which stood but a short distance 
from us, she cried, “fly for heaven’s 
sake, fly and rescue him.” I well un- 
derstood, and leaving her in the street I 
ran and sprang upon the animal, and 
was soon in pursuit of the escort. 

It was sunset when I came up to the 
object of my search; he was riding at 
some distance from his guard apparently 
absorbed in thought; trembling from 
head to foot, I rode up to him; the 
guard seeing that I was covered with 
dust and sweat and the horse nearly 
exhausted, panting under the effects of 
the heat, were struck with surprise, and 
supposing I had intended some mischief 
upon their commander rushed after me ; 
and dragging me from the saddle before 
I had time to declare my message bade 
me wait the orders of their chief.— 
‘‘ His order!” said I vehemently, * yes 
I will wait his order; it will be life or 
death to me, and I would have it 
speedly.”” ‘ Life or death !” exclaimed 
one of the guard, “ we must decide this 
business quickly, if he be an assassin 
he must die here on the spot.” Ina 
few minutes the general approached me 
and in a very familiar and friendly tone 
of voice said, ‘ well stranger, what is 
your will?” Though he spoke in 
French, I understood him, and summon- 
ing courage I painted my appeal in the 
strongest possible terms. He quietly 
heard me through, and then in a jocu- 
lar way asked me if I was really sincere 
in wishing the release of my son, and 
if I loved him. ‘* Witness these trem- 
bling limbs,” I answered, “ and these 
failing eyes; have I not wept tears of 
bitter solicitude since the condemnation 
of my son; spare him, general, spare 
him !”? “He is spared” was the generous 
answer ; ‘“* yourson,”’ said he “ shall not 
die for this offence; but this trouble might 
have been spared you,—I left word this 
morning with my officers to release 
your son at the hour on which he was to 
have been executed 3 did you enquire?” 

** How should I, when I knew no- 
thing of the matter other than that my 
son had been condemned ?”’ 

“And did you not know that his in- 
tended bride was at my apartments late 
last night beseeching for him?” 
































of the whole affair and in his mind had 

decided that the boy should suffer. 
You may well imagine the anxiety I 

felt for his fate; and many were the 


upon his narrow pallet or stood by my 
side at the grated window. He was 
tried, condemned and the hour appoint- 
ed in which he was to expiate his mis- 
fortune—not his crime, for crime it was 
not. ‘Two days before the one appoint- 
ed for the execution, I was requested 
by some of the friends of my family, to 
wait upon the French general in order 
to represent to him my situation and 
beseech him to spare my only remain- 
ing child. ‘The proposition was a good 
one, and I wondered that I had not 
thought of it before. With the feelings 
of an agonized parent I hurried to the 
lodgings of the general ; but what was 
my suprise and consternation when I 
was informed that he had but a few 
hours before started with his escort for 
a distant military post, where numbers 
of his troops were quartered. I then 
thought that the doom of my son was 
sealed, and pondering over my loss, I 
slowly left the house and wandered on 
I knew not, cared not whither. On 
street Il Corso I was met by my intend- 
ed daughter-in-law, who was hastening 
to the general’s apartment on the errand 
I had hoped to accomplish myself—I 
told her of the departure of Napoleon ; 
for the first time since the imprison- 
ment of her lover, hope forsook her and 
she fell fainting in my arms. Ina little 
while she recovered, and pointing to the 
horse of a French officer richly capari- 
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‘‘ She told me not so when I met her 
this morning.” 

‘“¢T appeared inflexible, to test the 
strength of her affection, and forgot to 
tell her that her request was granted ; 
she is a faithful creature, and if the life 
of her lover can make her happy she 
shall be so.” 

I threw myself at the feet of the brave 
Corsican, embraced his knees, and 
thanked him a thousand times for his 
kindness. 

Remounting the horse, I rode rapidly 
back to Rome, which I reached at day- 
light the next morning; a few moments 
after I arrived the horse I rode fell dead 
in the street. About the middle of the 
day my son was released ; he went with 
his father to his home where his be- 
loved was waiting; but a single hour were 
we permitted to enjoy our happiness; 
the officer whose horse I had taken, had 
me arrested, and I was compelled to 
take the place my boy had left in pri- 
son. Three weeks I endured my con- 
finement, and was restored to liberty by 
the efforts of the dear boy for whose 
sake I had been incarcerated. 

My son left Rome soon after his 
marriage to enter upon his campaign ; 
after he had departed the French officer 
commenced his prosecutions of my 
family ; he instigated those under his 
command against me, and they plunder- 
ed my house until I was left pennyless 
and poor. My house was destroyed 
over my head and every thing I had 
upon earth was taken from me. 

My boy was killed in battle, his wife 
died soon after of a broken heart, and 
but for the kindness of Napoleon, the 
French general, we should have starved 
within the walls of Rome. 

After contributing a mite towards the 
support of the aged stranger, I returned 
to my lodgings to meditate upon the 
changes that take place in human affairs. 
— Monument. 















































ture. ‘The Creator has bestowed on man 
faculties to observe phenomena, to trace 
cause and effect; and he has constituted . 
the external world to afford scope to these 
powers. Every living being has its use, 
and its powers are limited, as well as the 
duration of its life. Man obviously stands 
pre-eminent among the sublunary objects, 
and is distinguished by remarkable en- 
dowments above all other terrestrial be- 
ings, and from divine authority we know 
that the extent of his days are numbered 
at three score years and ten. That this 
period is not definite, every day’s expe- 
rience proves, but beyond that average, 
we know that both the powers of the bo- 
dy and the mind become enfeebled and 
require repose. The same remark ap- 
plies to the inferior animals, whose days 
are numbered according to the purposes 
for which they were designed. That 
every thing was created for the use, and 
to be under the dominion of man, is quite 
evident ; but why the length of life allot- 
ted to one animal should be a’ day, and 
another sixty, seventy, or even a hundred 
years, is not quite so intelligible to the 
finite capacity of man. We measure 
time by the revolving of the earth on its 
axis, and by its course round the sun; 
but if time be measured by the duration 
of life, animals must have perceptions 
and faculties not understood; for it is 
quite evident that a moment to one crea- 
ture is equal to years to another; why 
this should be, no doubt is wisely kept 
from our view. It is, however, curious 
to observe the difference of the average 
existence between animals with which 
we are familiar, and whose powers and 
habits are well known. The following ta 
ble will show the average duration of ani- 
mal life :—The horse lives from 8 to 32 
years, ox 20, bull 15, cow 23, ass 33, 
mule 18, sheep 10, ram 15, dog from 14 to 
25, swine 25, goat 8, cat 10, pigeon 8, 
dove 25, goose 28, parrots from 30 to 109, 
raven 100, turtles and tortoises 50 to 100. 

Amongst the mysteries of nature are 
the links that bear up the chain of exis- 
tence, which in many instances are so 
minute as to be imperceptible to human 
sight; and yet we know it is ordained 
that one is called into existence at the ex- 
pense of another, and that every thing is 


THE DURATION OF ANI- 
MAL LIFE 

As all knowledge is obtained through 

the medium of experience, so is all hap- 

piness from attending to the laws of na- 
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adapted to the climate that gave it birth. 
Some are brought into life with the sun, 
and die at its decline ; others live perhaps 
for a few days or weeks only, and yet 
they must all obey the laws of nature, 
which bids all to eat and be eaten in their 
turn; each fulfils its destined office to 
check excess in the progress of life, and 
maintain the balance of creation. 





Tue following charming piece of poe- 
try appeared in a New Haven paper. 


“ Raise, raise then a temple for Jesus our Lord.” 


GOD’S TEMPLE. 

But who is able to build Him a house, seeing the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Him !— 
2 Crown. 11. 6. 

Let the cedar of Lebanon raise its tall head, 
And bow to the earliest light in the sky, 
Let the ever-green palm for the royal be 
spread, 
And the fir ’mid the clouds breathe its 
evening sigh; 
But trees of the mountain, the desert or 
plain, 
Are not for the building of God’s holy fane. 


Ye cunning devices in silver and gold, 
Ye hangings of crimson and purple and 
blue, 
Ye wonderful gems, of a value untold, 
Thou altar of brass and thou molten sea 
too, 
Ye odors of incense, the lamps and the 
flowers, 
Are not for the fane of a God such as ours. 


Oh ! the temple for God is the undying soul, 
Redeemed from its sins by the blood of 
the Son; 
What are myriads of worlds though in 
brightness they roll, 
Compared to a heart which the Savior has 
won ? 
Raise, raise then a tempie—be Jesus alone 
Its lustre, its glory, its chief corner stone. 


The ark of the promise for ever shall dwell, 
And the cherubim guard it beneath their 
soft wings ; 
There to Jesus the anthem of praises shall 
swell, 
And blend with the music from heavenly 
strings ; 
Raise, raise then a temple to Jesus our Lord, 
In the innermost soul be He loved and 
adored ! 


There are learned men without wis- 





A NAME IN THE SAND. 
BY MISS GOULD. 
Atone I walked on the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand, 
I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day: - 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind Peake 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so methought, ’twill shortly be’ 
With every’mark on earth from me ! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where | have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to me no more: 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 
To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought— 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 
For glory, or for shame ! 








From the Trenton Emporium, 


. THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 

In mingling with the busy multitude 
that throngs the theatre of life, and cast- 
ing around us an observing eye, we may 
glean many lessons of wisdom. Evil 
examples abound, and these are to be 
studied and avoided. Good ones are al- 
so to be found, and these should com- 
mand our imitation, as well as admira- 
tion. We journey through a country so 
full of devious roads and winding paths, 
that sometimes it is difficult to determine 
which is the straight forward way, and 
we are in danger of turning to the right 
hand or to the left very often—but the 
examples afforded by the history and 
condition of others, if properly studied, 
would ‘generally prove finger-posts, in 
doubtful cases, to point us, in the right 
course. I have little doubt that the ex- 
ercise of a moderate share of wisdom 
and prudence, in at least nine cases out 
of ten, will enable us to escape most of 
the ills of life. Indeed so satisfied am 
I that men are generally the cause of their 
own misfortunes, that whenever I see a 








dom, and wise men without learning. 


poor half starved looking soul, wander- 
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The Golden Chain. 
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ing about with holes in his elbows, and 
his toes peeping out of his shoes, I say 
to myself ‘‘that man has been impru- 
dent,”’ and I ask the reader when he be- 
holds such a spectacle to apply the test 
and see whether he differs much from 
me in the conclusion. I sat down how- 
ever to tell a story. 

In a neat village, in that wild and ro- 
mantic country to which the reader has 
been led so often, the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, not far from Alesbury, lived 
a family by the name of Merton, in mid- 
dling circumstances, respected and con- 
tented. Mary Merton was the eldest 
of six daughters who, having been ju- 
diciously brought up to habits of indus- 
try and economy, were rather assistants 
than drawbacks upon their parents.— 
They were all well behaved, good look- 
ing girls, and in the bright summer holi- 
days, and long winter evenings, seldom 
failed tobe plentifully supplied with those 
necessary, though often mischievous, 
troublesome, and worthless things, called 
gallants. ‘The Mertons had some weal- 
thy relatives in Philadelphia, and one of 
them, a generous old bachelor, sent Mary 
one summer an elegant gold chain, wi 
diamond clasp, of exquisite workmanship, 
and great value. I do not know precise- 
ly the amount in dollars, but it was some 
hundreds, and these were speedily mag- 
nified into thousands by the astonished 
natives, whose-eyes had never beheld so 
rich a spectacle. 

Mary Merton was accordingly the toast 
in all the country round—the golden 
chain evidently added wonderfully to her 
charms ; she was courted by every body, 
and had her choice among the beaux.— 
She married. The chain adorned her 
neck at the wedding ; and the bridegroom 
looked most lovingly on her and on the 
bright folds of that gay ornament alter- 
ternately, ‘‘and smiled and looked, and 
smiled and looked again.”’ For a time 
‘she wore it in every party, and was the 
envy of her less fortunate companions, 
and although when the first wonder wore 
away they ridiculed it a little, and re- 
marked that Mary’s wedding and outfit 
was only ten times more costly to her 
father than it would have been had she 





never seen the chain, that it made fine 





—— 


clothes necessary to correspond with it, 
&c., yet it was easily seen that the young 
married couple bore themselves more 
stately, and with more se/f complacency 
than was usual, on its account, and the 
young bride even showed some symp- 
toms of superior importance towards her 
husband, and these proved that she did 
not regard what others might say or 
think. 

Time passed away ; the young people 
began the world genteely—but things 
did not prosper well. The mistress of 
such a golden chain could not descend 
to the entire level of usefulness and in- 
dustry in family matters. ‘The husband 
became infected with sundry notions of 
gentility, not altogether compatible with 
his circumstances. ‘The chain became 
a sinking fund. It brought one expense 
after another, and yielded no profit—for 
it was a present and-could not be sold— 
and it turned out in the end a ruinous 
affair. One of the last recollections as- 
sociated with Mary and her partner, is 
the sale of the golden chain, by the con- 
stable, for a store debt, containing many 
an item of silk and satin and all the etcete- 
ras of extravagance. They left the coun- 
try soon after, in poverty and mortifica- 
tion. 

The story is short and leaves the grea- 
ter room for improvement. Whenever 
I see a poor person wrapped up in fam- 
ily pride, and holding his head, full of 
notions of quality, in lofty idleness, above 
the common class, I cannot help think- 
ing of the golden chain, and the con- 
sequences that grew out of its posses- 
sion. 

When I see a young lady, remarkably 
handsome, or accomplished, and priding 
herself on the one or the other, I fear the 
lad who catches her will catch a golden 
chain into the bargain. 

It is somewhat questionable, whether, 
under any circumstances, a life of idle- 
ness is an innocent life. He who is not 
engaged in some useful employment, can- 
not certainly fulfil the duty every one 
owes to society and his maker. No el- 
evation, no wealth, no rank, can be dis- 
graced by labor. So the great Cincin- 
natus thought. A mistake has in our 
days crept into society, viz: Industry is 
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contidered disgraceful, and Idleness, hon- 
orable—the reverse is the motto of wis- 
dom. Oxiver Oaxwoop. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


(a TRUE sTORY.] 








































will gratify your vengeance, without 
sealing their irretrievable ruin.” And 
here his tears and sighs stopped his 
utterance. His father’s creditor beheld 
him upon his knees, in this condition, 
for a full quarter of an hour. He then 
; sternly bade him rise and sit down, 

In a great seaport in one of the most|iwhich he obeyed. The gentleman then 
distant provinces of France, there lived walked from one corner of the-room to 
a merchant who had carried on trade ithe other, in great agitation of mind, 
with equal honor and prosperity, until|ifor about the same space of time. At 


he was turned of fifty years of age; and|ilength, throwing his arms around the 
then, by a sudden series of unexpected young man’s neck, “TI find,” said he, 


and unavoidable losses, found himself |\é«« there is something more valuable than 
unable to comply with his engagements ;/imoney :—I have an only daughter, for 
and his wife and children, in whom he||whose fate I have the utmost anxiety. 


placed his principal happiness, reduced||[ am resolved to fix it; in marrying 
to such a situation, as doubled his dis- you she must be happy.—Go, carry 
tress. your father his discharge—ask his con- 
His sole resource in this sad situation sent—bring him instantly hither—and 
was the reflection, that, upon the strict-|let us bury in the joy of this alliance, 
est review of his own conduct, nothing|/all remembrance of what has formerly 
either of imprudence or iniquity appear- happened.” Thus the generous grati- 
ed. He thought best, therefore, to re-|itude of the son relieved the calamity of 
pair to Paris inorder to lay a true state-||the worthy father. The man who had 
ment of his affairs before his creditors,|\onsidered wealth and happiness as 
that being convinced of his honesty, synonymous terms, was freed from that 
they might be induced to pity his mis-|ifatal error; and providence vindicated 
fortunes, and allow him a reasonable||th nner of its proceeding by thus 
space of time to settle his affairs. Hel|prj g light out of darkness, and 
was kindly received by some and very through a short scene of misery re- 
civilly by all:—from whence he re-||warded a virtuous family with lasting 
ceived great hopes, which he communi- peace, in the enjoyment of that pros- 
cated to his family; but these were perity which they so richly deserved. 
speedily dashed by the cruelty of his 
principal creditor, who caused him to 
be arrested and put to gaol. As soon 
as this melancholy event was known in 
the country, his eldest son, who was 
about 19 years old, listening only to the 
dictates of filial piety, came post to 
Paris, and threw himself at the feet of 
the obdurate creditor, to whom he 
painted the distress of the family in the 
most pathetic terms, but without effect. 
At length, in the greatest agony of 
mind, he said, ‘Sir, since you think Exulting vanity, which ne’er 
nothing can compensate for your loss||Knew the soft sigh, fond blush, sad tear; 
but a victim, let your resentment devolve||If beauty by itself engrossed, 
on me. Let me suffer instead of my||The conquest of thyself may boast, 
father; and the miseries of a prison||! "em art thou her’s, and I am lost! 
will seem light in procuring the liberty! put if unboastful eyes that shine 
of a parent, to console the sorrows of || Never but when reflecting thine; 
the distressed and distracted family I)I¢ cheeks that glow and lips that smile 
have left behind me. Thus, Sir, you|\Only when thou art by the while, 





ADDRESSED TO — 


Ir,thou art to be won by eyes, 

All darkly bright like polar skies ; 

By lips that glow with morning’s red, 
And cheeks, the rose’s blushes spread ; 
By locks in rich luxuriance tost 

O’er brows no care hath ever cross’d ; 
‘Phen thou art her’s, and I am lost! 


If gayest youth thy heart may lure; 
If thought triumphant proud secure ; 
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4 Summer Sabbath—Miscellany. 


Vot. I. 








If truest heart in humblest breast 
May win thy bosom’s noble guest, 
Then art thou mine, and I am blest. 





For the Rose of the Valley. 
A SUMMER SABBATH. 
BY HACK VON STRETCHER. 
*Tis Sunday afternoon.—Sacred the name 
That turns my soul from life’s all dusty 
track, 
Potent the sound which now comes to re- 
claim 
A memory of the past; which sends me 
back 
To the beginning of my pilgrimage : 
The dawning of my dayspring, whose 
young gleam 
Glanced on the wave that bears me on to age; 
Would that its glow were what it once 
P did seem, 
Ere darker waters flow’d to mingle with 
the stream. 
‘ 
°Tis Sunday afternoon.—Once cluster’d 
round 
Their mother’s feet, three children mutely 
stood : 
Sacred was that sweet day, and scarce a 
sound, 
Save the wind’s whisper, reach’d their 


solitude: 
Then raised that mother her dark eye to 
Heaven, bis 
And crav’d a blessing on her little band— 
The heart renewed—the peace of sin for- 
given— 
The light of Faith to guide them through 
life’s sand, 
And bring them all at last unto the better 
land. 


Years have passed on—no more the 
Iner air 
Comes laden with sweet odors as of yore; 
Nor mingles with their breath a mother’s 
prayer: 
That voice is hush’d, to sound again no 
more : 
The cloud has. gather’d now, for aye to rest 
In gloom upon the brow that care hath 


sum- 


plough’d 5 
And bitter thoughts. sit brooding o’er my 
breast, 


While sickening fancies o’er my dark 
brain crowd, 
And naught shall bring me rest, but coffin, 
tomb, and shroud. 
Paris, Ohio, August, 1839, 





Tue Past.—Past time is the sepul- 


CREDIT SYSTEM. 


A srrixkine instance of the bad effects 
of “writing for glory, and printing on 
trust,’ is furnished by a Vermont 
editor. He has due on his books, about 
twelve hundred dollars—he is head and 
ears in love—his passion is requited, 
and both parties are eager ‘to become a 
dipthong. But, alas! he can’t ‘do the 
thing,” in consequence of being unable 
to raise, among his patrons, the where- 
with to pay the parson for tying the 
knot, to say nothing about the neces- 
sary fixins: Won't the parson “take it 
out in trade?” If he will not, we ad- 
vise the editor to try our cash system— 
let no paper’go out of the office till paid 
for—we wouldn’t trust our grandfather. 
It is a pity that our good friend should 
be deprived of the luxury of married 
life.—NV. Y. Atlas. 


Bit of Mortality among Periodicals 
for 1836-7-8: 


Died of uncollected debts, 2 
‘© of faint praise, 4 
‘© of the editor’s own contributions, 1 
“© of dishonesty in publishers, 0 
“ of virulent * original” poetry, 3 


7 
. 


of ‘fragnk sis of unpublished no- 
wels,’ 

‘** of compliments to their ‘* American- 
ism,” 

‘* of imaginary lists of contributors, 

** of reciprocating puffs, 

‘* of a succession of new editors [epi- 
demic | 

* of ‘To be continued,” 

‘© of excessive ‘* Lines to————”” 

‘© of unhappy marriages, 

‘* of intemperance in the use of ‘Boz,’ 1 
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i) 


non 


noragn 


How To .commir murpER.—Take a 
pretty young lady——tell her she has a 
pretty foot—she will wear a small thin 
shoe—go out in wet spring weather— 
catch a cold—then a fever—and die in a 
month. ‘This receipt never fails. 








Di universal charity prevail, earth 





chre of generations that are gone. 








would be a heaven, and hell a fable. 


. 








as 


